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The Christian Church in Japan 


By Secretary George Drach, D.D., Board of Foreign Missions 


RECENTLY quite a number of reports 
have appeared in the newspapers con- 
cerning the Christian Church in Japan. 
A former member of the Board of For- 
eign Missions has been sending clip- 
pings from New York papers to the of- 
fice of the Board. Those who are not 
familiar with the recent developments 
in Japan concerning the Christian 
Church, may be somewhat disturbed, 
but they need not be alarmed. A word 
or two of explanation should allay their 
fears. 

It has been reported that the govern- 
ment of Japan is bringing pressure to 
bear on the Christian churches to rid 
themselves of foreign control and to 
place Japanese Christians in control. 
Well, there is nothing new about this 
policy. It has been the aim of all Chris- 
tian missions in Japan to transfer re- 
sponsibility to the Japanese as speedily 
as they are able and willing to assume 
it. In our own field the president of the 
Japan Lutheran Church has been a 
Japanese ever since the Church was 
organized in 1927. The principal of 
Kyushu Gakuin, the Boys’ School at 
Kumamoto, and the Dean of Kyushu 
Jogakuin, the Girls’ School in the same 
city, have been Japanese for many 
years. 

Nationality Involved 


The fact that a number of foreign 
bishops of other churches have been 
asked to resign so as to give way for 
Japanese leaders to take their places, 
must be due to some extent to the in- 
tense nationalistic spirit of the country 
and in part to the political policy of the 
government, but the new government 
laws do not require that the heads of 
Christian churches must in every case 
be Japanese and not foreigners. That 
they will be Japanese wherever it is 
possible to secure competent Japanese, 
seems inevitable. Already most of the 
presidents of churches and heads of in- 
stitutions are Japanese. This in no wise 
hinders the work of the Christian 
churches in Japan but, on the contrary, 
will make that work more indigenous 
and effective. The place of the foreign 
missionary in Japan for some time past 
has been that of a partner and advisor 
rather than that of a controller and 
director. Our own missionaries have 
voluntarily and cheerfully delegated the 
responsibility of leadership and admin- 
istration to their Japanese colleagues. 

As for the financial support of the 
work of the Church and mission in 
Japan, it is evident that the govern- 
ment as well as the Japanese Christian 
leaders themselves desire more self- 
support and less help from abroad. This 


is as it should be. Our own mission, 
through which we deal with the Japan 
Lutheran Church, has laid repeated em- 
phasis on more self-support. But that 
the government of Japan or anybody 
in authority now actually forbids the 
churches in Japan to receive money 
from abroad, we cannot believe. For- 
eign funds, we are certain, will be ac- 
cepted gladly by the Japanese churches 
to continue the development of their 
work. We have no word from our mis- 
sion in Japan to the contrary. 


New Constitution 


The Board of Foreign Missions will 
present to the Omaha Convention a new 
constitution for the Japan Lutheran 
Church which has been prepared in 
compliance with the requirements of 
the government. It is hoped that under 
this new constitution the Lutheran 
Church in Japan as well as the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist and Baptist churches, will 
secure such official government recog- 
nition, as will be given any Christian 
Church which has fifty recognized con- 
gregations and a total membership of 
at least 5,000. To meet these require- 
ments an affiliation of the Church in the 
Finnish mission with the Church in our 
own field is being worked out. 

The doctrinal basis of our Lutheran 
Church in Japan as stated in the new 
constitution, is satisfactory in every 
way to our Board, to our Japan mis- 
sion and to the Finnish mission, and is 
in accord with the doctrinal basis of 
our United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. That we consider to be a primary 
requisite on our part for the adoption 
of the new constitution. 

The management of the Japan Lu- 
theran Church in relation to the gov- 
ernment, will be in the hands of a su- 
perintendent (Torisha), who in a sense 
therefore is a government official, but 
he will be a Lutheran and will be 
elected by the church, and he will prob- 
ably be a Japanese, although the con- 
stitution does not absolutely require it. 
The president and other officers of the 
church as well as this superintendent, 
are to be elected by the Church itself. 
The entire constitution is so long and 
so detailed that we are not printing it 
in the report of the Board to the Omaha 
convention, but we can assure those 
who are interested that it contains 
nothing which in good conscience we 
cannot accept and which will not ul- 
timately give the Japan Lutheran 
Church a good standing in relation to 
the government and good prospects for 
future growth and development. 
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America’s Sunday Schools 


THE next time you meet your most aggressive pessi- 
mist—the fellow who claims there is a selfish motive 
beneath every human enterprise—ask him what he 
knows about the Sunday schools which are maintained 


in Canada, the United States, and the Canal Zone by 


Protestant churches. The total enrollment, according to 
the most recent figures available to us, exceeded thirty- 
three million pupils, officers, and teachers. The Lu- 
therans alone in the United States and Canada reported 
more than one and one-half million exclusive of Home 
Departments and Cradle Rolls. In our United Lutheran 
Church the figures in “The Year Book for 1940” read: 
“Number of Schools, 3,852; Officers and Teachers, 73,236; 
Number of Scholars, 664,212; Home Department, 18,970; 
Cradle Roll, 55,561. The sum of these figures, 811,979, 
is about one-half our baptized membership. 

What makes this department of the Church’s work 
unique, even in comparison with other enterprises of 
Christian progress, is the absence of any form of salary 
for practically the entire teaching force. Figure it out 
for yourself: in U. L. C. A. schools alone, there are 
nearly 75,000 men and women who give first place on 
Sundays to duties of instruction and administration of 
which other people’s children are the beneficiaries. In 
this field, the altruism of our religion is demonstrated 
to a superlative degree. No one can assign selfishness. 


Occasionally one reads the opinion of some judge who 
comments that among juvenile delinquents those having 
Sunday school training are rare. Obviously society is 
much indebted to the churches for the moral influence 
and the instruction in correct habits, which Sunday 
school teachers give to youngsters. The fact is that next 
to the home these consecrated teachers and leaders have 
made the morality of North American Protestants. 
While they could do a far better job if they had their 
pupils for more hours, due credit must be given them 
for ideals revealed and the fear of God implanted in 
young people, when they are still within reach of ideal- 
ism and reverence. Our country would not be the land 
it is if a majority of its children were not given the 
influences of the Sunday school. 

Church and state alike are heavy debtors to this evan- 
gelical institution by which our Lord’s command, “Go 
and teach,” is obeyed. Such being the case, the parents 
and sponsors of little folk who by their example encour- 
age indifference to Sunday’s opportunities for instruct- 
ing children in righteousness are lacking in what is 
required of good Christians and good citizens. Just what 
penalty God has for starving souls He only knows. To 
a human being restricted bodily nourishment is a minor 
transgression in comparison with consciously or uncon- 
sciously starving a young person’s soul. 
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“She Chae in The News 


Don't Move the Pulpit 

Baptists have been tempted, along with some Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, and other Protestants, to move the 
pulpit out of the center of their churches, making room 
for the introduction of an altar. “There is a decided 
trend toward the chancel type church among Northern 
Baptists,” states the Rev. John Kern in The Watchman- 
Examiner. 

The Rev. Mr. Kern acknowledges that a good many 
pulpit-centered churches are lacking in beauty, and do 
not create the mood of worship. “In the focal center 
stands the pulpit, devoid of beauty and craftsmanship,” 
he says. “Below it is the communion table, which is a 
cast-off library table or often an ‘antique’ table that 


shakes every time it is touched. . . . Gaudy or gilded 
organ pipes fill the end of the church behind the min- 
ister. .. . The chairs for the minister are cast-off over- 


stuffed chairs, or some others devoid of beauty.” 

However, changing over to an altar-centered church is 
a serious matter, Mr. Kern believes. Stating that Lu- 
therans and Anglicans have always been familiar with 
altar-centered churches, he says, “Baptists do not un- 
critically accept the Augsburg Confession. Then why 
should we accept Lutheran architecture uncritically?” 

“Preaching has been central in the growth and prac- 
tice of our Baptist faith,” he continues. “Baptists will 
not survive long in the Arctic winters of ritualism, sac- 
ramentalism, and sacerdotalism. The chancel type of 
church has developed in this spiritual atmosphere and 
is an architectural expression of it.... Our Baptist wor- 
ship is emotional and moves us to action and accomplish- 
ment. Cold ritual will not keep a Baptist church alive.” 

Mr. Kern’s solution is to make the pulpit-centered 
church beautiful and worshipful, but not to allow a 
departure from Baptist tradition. 


Remember Till Next Summer 

CuHuRCH people on vacation should make a special 
point of visiting the Sunday services while en route, 
the Christian-Evangelist suggests. They benefit greatly, 
and encourage the congregations they visit. 

“Tf it is a little roadside church, an automobile load 
of visiting church friends is quite a thrilling experience 
for the congregation and the 
minister. If it is a city church, 
a number of visiting families | _ 
is a wholesome inspiration. It j% 
heartens any preacher to have fe 
church people from other = 
communities make themselves 
known at the close of a service. 

“A vacation period needs 
the steadying influence and 
wholesome challenge of church attendance. Frequently 
the experience in some new church on Sunday morn- 
ing will stay with one as a valued memory for many 
months.” 


"Ears Have Ye..." 
Tue preacher doesn’t deserve all the blame if the ser- 
mon isn’t effective.. The American Lutheran, after pub- 


By G. ELson RUFF 


ishing a notable series on “Effective Preaching,” points 
out this month that there is such a thing as “Effective 
Hearing.” 

“The best sermon may be utterly ineffective because 
it was not heard properly,” this journal states. “Spec- 
ulate as to what would have happened on Pentecost if 
St. Peter’s sermon had been preached in the atmosphere 
of many Lutheran churches. 

“Substitute for the atmosphere of expectancy and 
receptiveness the attitude of the average congregation 
today, the atmosphere of listlessness and resignation 
which is born of the conviction that nothing is going to 
happen, the almost total absence of any conviction that 
God is present in a special sense, and St. Peter would 
have felt on the day after Pentecost just like many 
Lutheran preachers on Monday.” 

Nothing ever happens! One just sits while the 
preacher speaks. “Rarely does it occur to many hearers 
that they are to do something about what they hear.” 

We may have to come to the practice of the Rev. 
James Kennedy of an Episcopal parish in Richmond, 
Virginia, who has been issuing mimeographed quiz 
sheets of fifteen questions based on his sermons. “For 
families to use on Sunday after dinner,” the sheets read. 


Letter Writing 

ONCE, just once, to write a really effective letter to 
the members of his congregation, is the ambition of the 
Rey. Gilbert Monson, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Oakland, California. 

According to Pastor Monson’s report in The Lutheran 
Companion, he must already be doing some first-rate 
letter writing. The first one of the year went out Jan- 
uary 10, reminding of the blessings of the year recently 
closed, and calling attention to the pending annual 
meeting. 


Then came a letter a week before Ash Wednesday, — 


outlining Lenten plans. Another was dated July 1, 
urging summer faithfulness. The fourth was issued 
early in September, to rally forces. Others on the 
schedule: two weeks before Thanksgiving, announcing 
the service and an offering; just prior to the Every 
Member Visit; and at Christmas time, the pastor’s greet- 
ing and Christmas announcements. 

The pastoral letter must be born in moments of spe- 
cial inspiration, Pastor Monson believes. It should be 
the result of prayer and pastoral concern. Mimeo- 
graph and addressograph will facilitate the mechanical 
procedures involved. Young folks of the congregation 
are usually willing to aid in duplicating and mailing the 
letters. 

“The congregational letter affords a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to enter the family circle,” the writer states. 
“Strive for pithy statements. Don’t use fifteen words 
where five would serve effectively.” Beware of long 
paragraphs. Have an objective. Keep the mailing list 
up to date and inclusive. 

It’s worth remembering that the letter-writing habits 
of Paul resulted in enduring inspiration for every Chris- 
tian congregation. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juwtius F. SEEBACH 


Current Tidbits of news state that ... Retail shoe 


merchants in twenty-four states are co-operating in a 


novel relief. They have placed containers marked, “Bar- 
rels of Shoes for Britain,” outside their stores for new 
and slightly used shoes. One dealer in Little Rock, Ark., 
donated 1,000 pairs from his stock. . . . Gibraltar’s 
monkey horde does not like the recent Italian air attacks 
upon their rocky fastnesses. So they have decided to 
move down into the town, much to the discomfiture of 
. . Denmark has returned to 
the horse-and-buggy days. All the surviving vehicles 
are now on the street, mingling with private cars, buses 
and trucks, which have had to be equipped with shafts 
and single-trees because gasoline is no longer available 
to the public. . . . The All-India Moslem League dis- 
agrees with Gandhi’s Hindu Congress, and has adopted 
a resolution describing the British offer of dominion 
status for India as “a considerable progressive advance.” 
. . . Kagawa, Japan’s best-known native Christian, has 
been arrested on a charge of violating the military code. 
All his articles in American periodicals, and his speeches 
delivered here several years ago, are being rigorously 
analyzed in Japan for treasonable expressions. . . . In 
the midst of all her troubles because of Italy’s bullying 
threats, Greece remembered (September 6) to pay 
$87,168 to the United States of America in part pay- 
ment of a semi-annual installment on her $34,500,000 
debt. . . . Pastor Gollwitzer, latest successor to Nie- 
moeller’s pulpit in Berlin, was given (September 5) 
twenty-four hours to leave the city. The authorities say 
he may preach elsewhere but not make speeches. 


Myron C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s private envoy 
to the Vatican but with a vague official complexion, re- 
turned (September 6) with a letter from the Pope and 
a confidential report. Though the objections to Mr. 
Taylor’s status by responsible Protestant bodies was 
ignored by the administration, their effect was never- 
theless profoundly felt and, it is hoped, will discourage 
further attempts along this line. The mission seems to 
have been pathetically futile. Mr. Taylor’s career in this 
venture has been much like that of the King of France, 
who “marched his soldiers up the hill, then marched 
them down again.” But that was not Mr. Taylor’s fault. 


The Danes fear and resent a promised winter of 
hunger and cold. They have been warned by their 
allowed sub-government (August 26) to expect meager 
rations of gruel, and of bread which will be half corn 
and half husk. This food shortage has been aggravated 
not only by the confiscation of most of their cattle but 
also by a Nazi practice of sending parties of German sol- 
diers’ children, 30,000 at a time, into Denmark for a 
“three weeks’ feeding holiday.” Holland’s sub-govern- 
ment, facing a similar shortage, complains that during 
the first ten weeks of Nazi occupation Holland was com- 
pelled to export more vegetables into the Reich than 
it usually exported into all countries in an entire year. 
At the same time her canneries were forced to adopt a 


twenty-four-hour day to can the rest of the vegetables 


earmarked for the Reich’s winter needs. Not a very 
encouraging sidelight and commentary on Mr. Hoover’s 
plan to feed the conquered peoples of Europe this 
winter. 


Farinacci, in his daily scream of Cremona, Regime 
Fascista (August 25), editorially reproached President 
Roosevelt for blasphemy because he has appointed 
“Sunday, September 8, as a day of prayer to beseech 
God to watch over the United States.” In committing 
this profanation, Farinacci declares, “President Roose- 
velt has put himself in very bad company. God has 
presently become fashionable for all who previously 
ignored and offended him. . . . First Reynaud and then 
Halifax called on God. Now even Roosevelt. We are 
certain that God will continue to mete out justice to 
His profaners.” How nice for Farinacci to be so sure! 
How fine to be so righteous! How wonderful to be so 
conversant with the mind of God, especially in such a 
comfortably Fascist way! If he knew a bit more about 
President Roosevelt and the Americans’ reasons for a 
day of prayer he would have written less foolishly about 
September 8. 


Britain Has volunteered to the United States Govern- 
ment that while she is “now obliged by the exigencies 
of war to resort to exchange control and other temporary 
measures affecting international transactions, their gov- 
ernment plans to return to liberal monetary and trade 
policies as soon as possible after hostilities cease.” This 
promise reveals and acknowledges the dangers of the 
encroachment of totalitarian methods upon democracies 
in a state of war. The American people have more than 
an academic interest in the subject at the present time. 
The adoption of such measures, always precipitated by 
war or preparation for it, is much easier than their 
abolition when the war is over. 


New York City has begun a drive against juvenile 
vandalism in its public schools. Last year 253,400 square 
feet of glass alone were destroyed in the school build- 
ings, besides the breaking of locks, rifling of desks and 
stealing of school supplies. Instead of using force and 
threats the city, under the leadership of Justice Jackson, 
as head of the Bureau of Preventive Treatment for 
Juvenile Delinquency, has launched a campaign of con- 
structive contests among the school children. The first 
contest calls for the selection from among the pupils of 
a “model for a statue of the typical American boy.” For 
this purpose the Bureau is asking the pupils for 50- to 
100-word essays on the typical American boy, each essay 
to be submitted with a picture of the sender. Out of the 
twenty-five best contenders a model will eventually be 
chosen (September 28), and a statue carved that will 
become a standing award “to the elementary, junior 
high or senior high school showing the greatest decrease 
in vandalism” during the next year. The winner of the 
contest, acting as model, will receive a medal bearing 
an imprint of the sculptured figure. This is just a current 
illustration of the old aphorism about honey and vinegar. 


ADULTS were discovered late, as far as education is 
concerned. The adult education movement is less than 
twenty-five years old. Adult classes, however, were 
found in our church schools and on the outside long 
before that time; but there was not a keen awareness 
of the adult’s needs and problems. 

It is not strange that here in America the cultural 
needs of human life were slow in gaining attention. It 
was a wild country when our ancestors came here. The 
forests, wild animals and untamed men had to be dealt 
with before the natural resources could be touched. The 
struggle for a livelihood took precedence over refine- 
ment of living and the acquisition of knowledge. The 
history of America has been a recapitulation of world 
history. Cultural things received attention in the 1890’s, 
the adolescent during the first decade of the new cen- 
tury, and the adult during the war years. 

The church has always been a teaching agency. Edu- 
cation which is centered in Christian faith is the highest 
form. Adult education has taken many forms in an 
attempt to meet needs in recent years. Many of these 
needs are outside the church’s area of responsibility and 
function. But there are certain problems and wants to 
which the church ought to address itself. 


Need of a Christian Philosophy of Life 

The religious outlook of many grown-ups has not 
changed very much since childhood; but they are con- 
fronted by new knowledge, adult personal problems and 
a world which does not seem to square with their re- 
ligion. They need a rounding out of their religious 
knowledge, and they ought to be led more and more 
into adoption of an adequate Christian philosophy of 
life. These things are not achieved over night; in fact, 
they are tasks of a lifetime, for education is never com- 
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pleted for anyone. A bet- 
ter knowledge of the Bible 
and a sane application of 
its teachings to real life 
are central needs. Here is 
the center of a practical 
and satisfying view of life 
and the world. Dr. Anna 
S. Starr, once psychologist 
at the Philadelphia Muni- 
cipal Court, said that the 
greatest cause of broken 
homes is the kind of 
philosophy of life held by 
men and women. 


A Maturing Personality 

Personality is inherited, 
and it is made in the cru- 
cible of experience. It is 
modifiable. It has to do 
with the deeper-lying factors as they relate to self, so- 
ciety, and God; but the term is frequently used in a 
very superficial sense. The background for all else is 
character, and character in turn is subject to many in- 
fluences. Character is an abiding but growing expres- 
sion of faith, and faith is more than intellectual assent; 
it is a commitment of one’s whole being. One’s associa- 
tions, reading matter, avocations, recreation, troubles, 
joys, worship, counsel, and comradeship with God have 
much to do with the maturing of personality. What can 
the church do about it? Obviously it has an so vital 
interest as to forbid indifference to whatever affects 
character. 

A Ruling Faith 

One’s faith makes a mighty difference in living. A 
Christian faith is the only satisfactory motivation to 
abundant living. This is true for all ages; but in the life 
of many adults, especially those in middle age, the sense 
of frustration, failure, and hopelessness is a grave thing. 
The Christian leader has an opportunity in such cases of 


taking hold of a life and injecting new reason for living, 


new courage, confidence, ambition and hope. There can 
be no doubt about the need. And ways should be 
found to do it. In the pocket of a suicide who had 
drowned himself there was found a slip of paper with 
this inscription: ‘I am forty-five years old and a failure.” 
Was such an end necessary? Properly established 
knowledge of God’s will and confidence in Him reply 
in the negative. 


Appreciation of Beauty, Truth, and Virtue 

The cultivation of an appreciation of beauty, truth, 
and virtue is recognized as a vital part of education 
among children and adolescents. It is no less important 
in adult years. In fact, it is only in the more mature 
years that human beings can come to anything like a full 
appreciation of these finer things. The soul can be led 
out into deeper and deeper spiritual reality and beauty. 
Has not the church restricted its educational work too 
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much to the intellectual phase, to the neglect of the 
emotion and action? Here is a sphere wherein the re- 
finement of the emotions, the creation of noble senti- 
ments, and the deepening of the capacity to enjoy the 
best will yield worthy results. 


Christian Citizenship 

General education regards citizenship as one of its 
major objectives. The church is no less interested in 
this sort of outcome. And the Christian Church is in a 
strategic position to do something about it. The highest 
type of citizen is the informed, sane, active, idealistic 
man or woman, oriented to both God and man. There 
must be both leaders and followers in the community 
and state. Only a small proportion have the natural 
qualifications for leadership, but many can be followers 
of Christian civic leadership. The church has an obliga- 
tion in both cases. Without the ethics of the Gospel and 
the valuation of daily life which our Lord reveals in His 
teaching the citizen lacks the objectives which leaders 
should offer and followers achieve. 


Christian Homes 

Intelligent Christian homes constitute the world’s 
greatest need. There are 30,000,000 homes in the United 
States. But how many of them function intelligently 
and on a Christian level? We have talked much about 
the home but have done relatively little about it. And 
yet the home is the strategic point which determines 
very largely what each succeeding generation will be. 
It exerts a stronger influence upon children than any 
other agency, but too frequently the trends are in un- 
wholesome directions and the quality of living is 
mediocre or low. The guidance, discipline, and inspira- 
tion of young life ought to be of a better type. Educa- 
tion of a sound educational type and of thorough Chris- 
tian quality, for parenthood and all family relations 
would change the whole of our civilization. A study of 
child psychology, marriage, romance, home educational 
methods, and ways of living together is loudly called for, 
and the call should be heeded. The most effective re- 
ligious education of a child takes place in his home; but 
what if it is neglected or given a negative turn? Educa- 
tion for parenthood and family relations is a mighty but 
little used possibility which the church ought to take 
seriously. Dr. Edward Lindemann has stated that this 
is the most vital part of all adult education. 


Christian Leadership 

The need of leadership education is more and more 
widely realized, and more is being done about it. Lead- 
ership camps, local classes and local schools are doing 
an excellent work. The church needs the leaders; and 
both youth and adults may profit mightily by such a 
program. Adults can learn, and the outcome is double- 
headed. Such studies have given many grown-ups a 
new interest which has brought them large satisfaction 
and made them ready for a larger service to God and 
man. 
Here are a few fields and needs in adult learning 
within the Christian Church. All the way through 
human relations there is need of interpretation. The 
church is ideally situated to meet this want. Evaluation 
and direction are needed by adult society. Is the church 
ready to serve the adult? 


A Ten-year Pastorate—Il 


Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen’s Ministry at Luther Place 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., Appraised 
on the Basis of Faith and Works 


By Arthur P. Black 


Last week we told about the resignation of Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen 
as pastor of Luther Place Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., to 
accept the call to become professor of Systematic Theology in our 
Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg; explained his method of pro- 
cedure in building up the membership from 285 to 1,290 over a period 
of ten years; and showed how he put the church council to work 
on a constructive program that is yielding “bigger and better” 
dividends year after year. In this concluding article other items in 
his program are featured. 


LutTHER Piace CuHurcH in Washington, D. C., has 
always prided itself on paying the U. L. C. A. apportion- 
ment in full. But for years, like many other congrega- 
tions, it raised it in the wrong way. That was when it 
would coast along every year until about October with- 
out remitting much, if anything at all, on the apportion- 
ment to the synodical treasurer, 
then make a spasmodic effort 
to raise it—and fail. Then the 
custom was to borrow what- 
ever was needed to pay it in 
full. That meant an extra item 
for interest each year. Dr. 
Rasmussen had not been at 
Luther Place long before that 
stupid practice was discon- 
tinued, and the apportionment 
was remitted regularly the first 
of every month. This simple 
rule of monthly payments on 
the apportionment resulted in 
paying the apportionment not only in full, but in excess 
each year. In recent years Luther Place’s regular ap- 
portionment has been paid in full by October—without 
any urging either by Dr. Rasmussen or the church 
council! 

A second factor in bringing about this happy result 
has been the United Lutheran Stewardship envelopes 
which have been sponsored by our United Lutheran 
Publication House in Philadelphia, and which carry 
messages that follow the Calendar of Causes from Sep- 
tember to June, inclusive, and stewardship messages 
during July and August. A third factor—and the 
most important—is a sizable group in the congregation 
who are heart and soul for the threefold program of the 
United Lutheran Church in America—(missions, edu- 
cation, merciful works)—and so need no urging from 
any earthly source. One day not long ago when the 
subject of benevolences was being considered at Luther 
Place Dr. Rasmussen laughingly remarked: “The easiest 
thing we do at Luther Place is to raise the apportion- 
ment.” And that’s the literal truth. 


DR. C. C. RASMUSSEN 


Putting Pentecost to the Front 

On Easter Sunday, 1935, there appeared in the Luther 
Place Church Bulletin a striking paragraph by Dr. Ras- 
mussen on the significance of Pentecost, the birthday of 
the Church, which proved the forerunner of the solution 
(in part, at least) of a problem that plagues every pas- 
tor—the after-Easter slump in church attendance. That 
paragraph is so fine that we want to share it with readers 
of THE LUTHERAN: (Continued on page 32) 


Advancing with Christ 


In Thought 


In Prayer 


In Action 


THAT IS the challenging theme and slogan chosen to 
maugurate the new program of the Luther League of 
America which becomes effective September 29, 1940. 
Let the accompanying illustration tell you its message. 


What's New? 


This program is new in the sense that it is an improved 
and expanded program. It is not new in the sense that 
all the old has been cast aside for something entirely 
different and untried. The new program represents the 
results of a re-study of the sphere, importance, and 
relationship of the church’s official youth organization 
to all the other parts of the congregation’s educational 
program. The best of the old has been retained; the 
best of the most approved and tested in young people’s 
work today has been added. It is not a radically different 
program. 

It is based upon full recognition of the fact that it is 
an integral part of the total program of Parish Educa- 
tion. That being true, it is believed that the program of 
Parish Education in any congregation is incomplete until 
the program of the Luther League, the official youth 
organization of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
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ica, is made available to the youth thereof. In the nature 
of the case, then, the first advance is to enlist all the 
youth of every congregation in the program offered by 
the Luther League of America. It necessarily must be, 
first of all, a movement within the congregation; second, 
a movement outwards towards those youth not now in 
fellowship with Christ through His Church. 
This new set-up is one which includes provisions for 

three age groups, as follows: 

Intermediates (ages 12, 13, 14) 

Seniors (ages 15, 16, 17) 

Young People (18 years and over) 


Program Parts 


“Of what, then, does this program consist?” you may 
ask. There are four elements which, taken together, 
comprise the program. They are worship, study, service, 
and fellowship activities. When all of these parts are 
given their proper place, as they are in the program of 
the Luther League, the individual participant and the 
group as a whole will make real and continuous prog- 
ress in “ADVANCING WITH CHRIST.” Such progress 
will be substantial in the case of both individual and 
group, because it will be rationally established, experi- 
entially centered in Christ, and joyfully accomplished. 

The emphasis here is upon program, not upon or- 
ganization as such. The Luther League, whether as a 
church-wide youth organization, a state or synodical 
youth fellowship, or as a congregational youth group, 
will assuredly find its life by losing it in service of the 
Church and its Great Head. He it is Whom we must 
glorify. Experience has shown, however, that some or- 
ganization is necessary to make such a program function 
effectively. Hence organization will be reduced to the 
minimum for effective work with each age group. 


Luther League Day 


The last Sunday in September, Parish Education 
Month, which is September 29, 1940, is Luther League 
Day. It is on this day that the new program arrange- 
ments officially go into effect throughout the Luther 
League of America. In order to help get the new pro- 
gram started in congregations, a service entitled, “Ad- 
vancing with Christ,” has been prepared and is available 
free upon request to the Luther League of America, 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Other Helps 


In addition to the preparation of the service just men- 
tioned, a Promotion Packet, containing six new and 
helpful pamphlets and a large, attractively printed 
poster, have been issued and are now being distributed to 
clerical and lay leaders throughout the United Lutheran 
Church in America. They have already been mailed 
direct to all pastors and state and synodical Luther 
League officers. They will very soon be on the way from 
these latter to local presidents and intermediate super- 
intendents. They are available free to all interested per- 
sons upon request to Luther League Headquarters. 

While it is true that the Luther League program is 
not the Church’s whole program for her youth—it is 
an important part of the Church’s total educational 
program for her young people. 


September 25, 1940 


Gettysburg’s Great Day 


September 25 Notable for Induction of President Wentz and of Professor Rasmussen 
and Chapel Cornerstone Laying 


A COMBINATION of events assigned to September 25, 
1940, will make that day memorable in the history of 
the theological seminary oldest in point of continuous 
service in this country. The office of the president, made 
vacant by the retirement of Dr. 
John Aberly, will be filled by the 
installation of president-elect 
Abdel Ross Wentz, who was 
chosen by the Board of Directors 
to succeed Dr. Aberly. At the 
same service the Rev. Dr. Carl C. 
Rasmussen, formerly pastor of 
Luther Place Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., will be in- 
stalled as a member of the faculty. 
The day will be further distin- 
guished by laying the cornerstone 
of the memorial chapel, for the 
erection of which funds have been 
provided. All told, no such combination of events has 
occurred since the inauguration of the seminary in 1826. 

The central figure in the program for the day will be 
the Rev. Dr. Wentz, who will enter formally upon his 
duties as president of the institution. He will be in no 
sense a stranger either to his colleagues on the faculty 
cr to the methods and objectives of Gettysburg. As a 
matter of fact, he might be called as nearly a one hun- 
dred per cent personification of that institution of the- 
ological training as can be found. While yet a youth he 
became familiar with what that school of the prophets 
was undertaking to do in the preparation of men for the 
ministry. He came to Gettysburg College for his scho- 
lastic training at the turn of the century in order that 
the inner call, of which he had become cognizant at the 
age of eleven, might be given expression by means of 
thorough, efficient college instruction. From college to 
seminary campus he moved on graduation from the for- 
mer and completed the prescribed courses for ordina- 
tion in 1907. However, on the advice of his professors 
he added three more years to preliminary training, 
spending them in German universities: Leipzig, Berlin, 
and Tuebingen, in the order named. These preliminary 
years provided the Board of Trustees of Gettysburg 
College with the reasons for a call to the chair of Gen- 
eral History and English Bible in the college. He began 
teaching in 1909. The same year he was ordained by the 
Maryland Synod. 


PRESIDENT 
A. R. WENTZ 


On the Seminary Faculty 


After seven years he was transferred from the college 
faculty to that of the seminary. Since 1916 he has been 
the occupant of the chair of Church History in Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary. From that classroom his 
ability as a teacher and preacher was developed and 
recognized. He became engaged in writing, being first 
_acontributor to The Lutheran Quarterly. A great many 
journals eagerly accepted articles from him, among 
them the American Bible Society, for which he wrote 
the brochure, “Across the Barriers of Language.” 


Despite the many demands upon him in the classroom 
and in the faculty of Gettysburg and accepted invita- 
tions to speak in pulpits and elsewhere in the Church, 
his record as a writer of books is distinguished. The 
list consists of The Beginnings of the German Element 
in York County, The History of the Maryland Synod, 
When Two Worlds Met, Lutheran Church in American 
History, History of the Gettysburg Seminary, The Co- 
lumbiona Fellowship, Fliedner the Faithful, and The 
Lutheran Church of Frederick, Maryland. In 1927 he 
edited the Lutheran World Almanac. 


Delegate Duties 

Among the notable services that he has rendered the 
Church one has been in the sphere of representation. 
He was delegate to the first Lutheran World Convention 
in Eisenach, Germany, in 1923 and to the second in 1929 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. For the latter he was one of 
three who prepared the book, The Lutheran Churches 
of the World. His colleagues were Dr. Jorgensen of 
Denmark and Dr. Fleisch of Germany. He acted as sec- 
retary of the Copenhagen convention. In 1937 he was 
one of three men sent by the Executive Board of the 
U. L. C. A. as a delegate to the World’s Conference on 
Faith and Order which met in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Therefrom he received the appointment to membership 
in the committee which brought about a merger between 
the Oxford and Edinburgh World Conferences and 
erected the World Council of Churches. Upon its Cen- 
tral Committee he has been continued in membership. 

He counted it a great privilege to receive appoint- 
ment from the National Lutheran Council jointly with 
the North American Foreign Missions Conference to be 
a delegate to the enlarged meeting of the International 
Council at Madras, India, in 1938. In that capacity the 
cpportunity came to him to state in an address “The 
New Testament Conception of the Church.” It was an 
outstanding contribution to the discussions. 

One of the significant professorial activities of Dr. 
Wentz took the form of lectures in 1926 and 1928 at the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary. It was expressive 
of the cordial relationship between these two institu- 
tions which by virtue of their history and location have 
been exceedingly influential in the development of 
Lutheranism in America. One is justified in thinking 
that there have been times when a debate between 
members of the two faculties might have been arranged, 
but the invitation of Professor Wentz to contribute to 
the instruction at the Philadelphia Seminary was proof 
that the period of acute controversy had been concluded. 
Dr. Wentz, in a letter to the editor of THE LUTHERAN, 
said concerning the two institutions: “My relations with 
all the professors at Mt. Airy have been very cordial 
indeed. We know no differences with them. I rejoice 
today in the fact that T. G. Tappert was one of my stu- 
dents at the time of my lectures in the Philadelphia 
Seminary. We confidently expect to have most cordial 
relations with the Philadelphia Seminary so long as I 
am president here.” 
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Among Ourselves 


To Dance, or Not to Dance? 


Dear Mrs. Irvin: 

I don’t know how to start this letter. Perhaps alter you 
read it you will think I shouldn’t have written it at all. 

I am seventeen years old and a junior in high school. I 
started to read your column because my mother and my 
grandmother were arguing about it, and I usually like any- 
thing grandmother doesn’t. I don’t mean to sound rude, 
since my grandmother is very strict and old-fashioned. 
Which brings me to the question I want to ask you. 

What do you think.about going to dances? My grand- 
mother thinks it’s terrible for my mother to let me go to 
them and keeps her in a stew a lot of the time. Our crowd 
goes to Sunday school and church; but we just love to dance. 
Mother never used to mind, but since her mother came to 
live with us, she’s sort of half-disapproving. I keep on going; 
but it spoils my fun not to be able to tell mother about it 
when I come home. 

Please tell me if you think I am right to follow my own 
conscience. I think you will say, “Yes”; but it will make me 
feel better to have an older person say it. 

Sincerely, 
Martyn T. 


What do I think about going to dances? That depends 
on several things. It depends on the sort of place the 
dances are held, and the sort of people who go. It de- 
pends on the character of the boys and girls you go 
with and, most of all, it depends on what you yourself 
are like. Therefore I cannot say to everyone, “All dances 
are perfectly all right. Go ahead.” However, I can say 
that since your crowd seems like a perfectly normal 
group of young people who go to church and seem to 
have a desire to do the right thing, I am certain that 
the dancing you enjoy so much is doing you no harm. 

Unfortunately, your problem is not as simple as the 
question you asked me. It is not natural for a young 
girl and her grandmother to be seriously at odds. I 
wonder if it could be that you and your grandmother 
both want to be first in your mother’s affections? I be- 
lieve you are jealous of each other and are exaggerating 
the differences between your generations. Your poor 
mother seems to be torn between you two. 

It seems a shame that the responsibility for straighten- 
ing things out should fall on the youngest member of 
the “triangle.” Young people are supposed to be unable 
to see the other person’s point of view. On the other 
hand, youth is more adaptable than age, and I hope that 
when you realize that your grandmother is as hurt and 
unhappy as you are, you will make the first advances. 

So on with the campaign! As I see it, you will need 
to convince your grandmother of three things: (1) That 
you are not an empty-headed jitterbug; (2) that you like 
her; (3) that she and your mother and you are alike in 
the traits of Christian character that really matter. 

Of course, you must be tactful. Perhaps you will want 
to start by asking her to tell you things your mother did 
when she was a little girl. If she snaps you off—as she 
may—try again. Ask her opinion about your Sunday 
school lesson. Or get her to teach you something. There 
must be some household art that you have not yet mas- 
tered. I needn’t add, need I, that you must do your best 
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tu show yourself a good pupil? And that you should 
brag about the teacher, not yourself, when you show the 
family your new accomplishment? 

If you are still close enough to your mother to talk 
this over with her, she may be able to help. But don’t 
lay the problem in her lap and leave it there. Seventeen 
is almost grown up and time to take over some adult 
responsibilities. See if you can’t work this out alone. 


The Women's Group 


THE women of the congregation are often the pastor’s 
“right-hand men.” He plans; they help carry out his 
plans. 

Occasionally they are a thorn in his flesh. This hap- 
pens seldom, but when it does, it is usually because the 
pastor and their leaders have not thought through the 
purpose for which the women have been organized. 

In a small congregation it is neither necessary nor 
particularly desirable to have more than one women’s 
organization. There is no reason why the work of the 


parish cannot be carried on within the frame work of | 


the Women’s Missionary Society. Unfortunately, the all 
too human temptation to compete for credit with 
stronger congregations sometimes leads to neglect of 
activities which have not the stamp of synodical or con- 
ference approval. On the other hand, where the Ladies’ 
Aid Society is the only women’s organization there is 
the temptation to overstress the needs of the local con- 
gregation. Selfishness and secularism sometimes creep 
in. For that reason, two societies are often the solution 
of the need for a well-balanced program. 

Let us call the groups the Missionary Society and the 
Parish Society. The names really define their purpose. 
The Missionary Society is the women of the church at 
work outside the local parish; the Parish Society is the 
women of the church at work within the parish. Some 
congregations combine the two and call them the Women 
of the Church. This removes any tendency to intra- 
mural competition. ~ 

I need not say much about the first. As a recognized 
auxiliary of the United Lutheran Church, the goals of 
the Women’s Missionary Society are clearly defined. 

However, there are many other women’s groups in 
the United Lutheran Church. Below I have suggested 
a possible basis for their activity. 

1. The Parish Society will continue the Christian edu- 
cation of its members, and through its meetings acquaint 
the unchurched women of the neighborhood with the 
work and teaching of the Lutheran Church. 

2. It will promote fellowship in the church and make 
other women of the community welcome in the church. 

3. It will assist with the worship of the congregation 
by providing for furnishing the chancel in accordance 
with the best Lutheran practice, by caring for choir vest- 
ments and for the Communion vessels. 

4. It will assist the church council in the care of 
church property, when the council so desires. 

5. It will assist with the stewardship program of the 
congregation by raising money in ways that are dignified 
and that supplement direct giving. 
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A Morning Gone 


Mrs. Lathrop Converses with Women of the Community 


Arter I did my marketing this morning, I stopped to 
see Mary Jeffers, the lovely crippled girl of whom I’ve 
spoken before. This time I had to cut my visit short 
because her mother and I found ourselves involved in 
such an argument that the only thing to do was to leave 
or to change the subject. Changing the subject would 
seem the simpler course, to one who did not know Mrs. 
Jeffers. 

There are few women whom I admire more than 
Mary’s mother. The way she has taken Mary’s illness 
has much to do with Mary’s own heroic attitude. (How 
they would hate to have me call it that! They call it 
being sensible and Christian.) However, it is from 
Mary’s father, not her mother, that she gets her sense 
of humor. When Mrs. Jeffers gets hold of a subject 
that interests her, she is not satisfied till she has worn 
it threadbare. 

Jerry and I had missed seeing “Susan and God” at 
the Bordenville “Savar,” so last night we went out to 
the little theatre at Johnson’s Crossing. We enjoyed the 
picture immensely, and I was giving Mary a dramatic 
review when her mother came out on the porch. Two 
opinions of a Hollywood production have seldom been 
more different than hers and mine. To Mrs. Jeffers, the 
whole thing was a blasphemous burlesque of sacred 
things, “impossible and disgusting.” I felt rather sinful 
that I could not agree with her. To me it was a caric- 
ature—but a very clever and telling one—of a move- 
ment that is making progress in some circles of “so- 
ciety.” Both Jerry and I have met Susan in the flesh— 
several of her, in fact. We have laughed a bit at her 
affectations and marveled at the good her “message” 
is able to do in spite of her. There is more to this thing 
than meets the eye! 

I was able to escape peaceably from Mrs. Jeffers by 
agreeing with her quite sincerely that the picture might 
do harm among people who were already inclined to 
laugh at religion. I didn’t think it necessary to continue 
the argument by adding that it might do good as well. 

On the way home I met Mrs. Gerber. Sara left for 
college yesterday. Now her mother is beset by fears 
lest her poor child be homesick, “back East, all alone.” 
I tried to point out that Sarah was hardly “all alone” in 
a college with hundreds of other young people. She 
listened. I am not sure she was convinced. 

As I left her, Miss Minnie caught up with me. She 
was full of information about the Stewart baby, who 
has developed peloric spasms. “Projectile vomiting” 
was a new phrase to her. She must have been afraid I 
wouldn’t know what it meant, for I had to hear all the 
distressing details, with the news that the baby was 
much better reserved till the last possible moment. 

__ It was a relief to find Mrs. Benson, the president of 
our Ladies’ Aid, waiting on the parsonage porch. I 
always enjoy talking to her. She is a deeply religious 
person, but her spirituality is of the tough variety that 
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is not easily affected by passing aspects of modern life. 
There is nothing ostrich-like about her Christianity. 
She has strong convictions, which she lives by and 
which she takes practical measures to pass on to the 
rest of the world. However, she knows enough about 
the world not. to be easily shocked or offended by its 
ways. Conversations with her are always stimulating 
because she thinks constructively. 

They are also pleasant because with her I can be per- 
fectly frank. I try to say nothing to anyone that I do 
not mean, but I have learned from experience not to 
say everything that I do think. My basis of censorship 
has become, “Will what I say upset her view of what a 
minister’s wife ought to be, and through her opinion 
of me lower her opinion of my husband and lessen the 
comfort and strength which the Church ought to bring 
her?” Of course, now and then I meet someone whom 
I think needs a jolt. With Mrs. Benson I have no need 
to softpedal my remarks or be deliberately shocking. 
I’m just myself. 

Our talk this morning was of the Red Cross and the 
effect of its activity on the work of our church women 
this winter. Sewing, knitting, making bandages—nearly 
every woman in our community has been doing some- 
thing. Our church sewing room has been open three 
days a week for the whole summer and has very literally 
hummed with the sound of sewing machines. Did the 
women talk while they worked? Of course they did. 
They are not mummies nor graven images. 

Now came the problem of the local church and its 
needs. Should we get the women to turn from helping 
with the work of the Red Cross to sew for our usual 
Christmas bazaar? Yet for many of our women, direct 
giving means real sacrifice. At last we concluded that 
a church that isn’t worth sacrifice isn’t worth its salt. 
We shall do both. 

When she left, I glanced at the clock. Ten minutes, 
and the children would be home. A morning gone and 
nothing to show for it but talk. But what a lot of that! 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THIs man goes to church 
suppers 
And makes a great hub- 
bub : a PO 
"Bout how he loves all \ = g 
churches. 
I think he likes their grub. NAUGHTY NORA 
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Sill in Use 


David, and Maybe Noah, 
Knew of It 


By Elmer Schulz Gerhard, 


Germantown, Pa. 


THESE ARE the days of antiquarian research; days in 
which men the world over are digging up relics of the 
past. By so doing they verify some of the data of his- 
tory. Nothing is any longer secret or sacred, safe or 
secure. The entire Far East is being turned upside 
down and made to give up its ancient treasures. Like- 
wise a shark’s tooth found on the great alluvial plains 
of the West, or the jawbone of a mastodon found in 
the glacial deposits of the north, is viewed with mani- 
fold interest. There is likewise a craze for treasuring 
things of old: old utensils, old implements, old furni- 
ture and trinkets. The older and the scarcer they are, 
the more tense the craze. 

There is, however, one old piece of furniture, an old 
settle, or seat, which is not the exclusive property of 
any antiquarian, or of any museum. It is not char- 
acteristic of any ‘people or period, Colonial, or Queen 
Anne, or of any other period. All kinds and all manner 
of people have sat in it even from the time when the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. There is 
every indication that mankind will continue to sit in 
it until human nature changes: 


The Seat of the Scornful 

The Psalmist calls this piece of old furniture the seat 
of the scornful. “Blessed is the man who walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” It 
is noticeable how logical and gradual the process is. At 
first one is inclined to walk with the ungodly, then to 
stop and talk with them, and finally sit down with them. 

This old settle is a ponderous piece of furniture; 
its durability is unquestioned. It is gnarled and clumsy. 
It has cloven feet; the ends of the armrests display the 
forked fangs of adders. The bottom of the seat repre- 
sents the coil of a huge serpent. The whole back is 
one huge piece of grotesque carving, displaying the 
hideous grimaces of gargoyles and the facial distortions 
of hate and scorn, and the sardonic grin of derision. 

It is quite possible that the contemporaries of Noah 
made this old settle and sat in it while Noah was build- 
ing the Ark, and derided him and scorned him for his 
pious undertaking. For some reason or other it sur- 
vived the flood; it either floated safely over the waters, 
or perhaps—perhaps—Noah’s wife carried it into the 
Ark, for it is hinted that she, too, did not hesitate to 
sit in it and teasingly at least scorn her husband in his 
various undertakings. At all events, it has been in 
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existence to this very day. People have 
sat and sat in it, and still sit in it. But 
it holds together very well. 


Uncomfortable Though Popular 


In spite of the fact that this seat of the 
scornful is wretched, crooked and dis- 
torted, and seemingly possessed of an 
evil charm, or spirit which makes the 
occupant prejudiced, uncharitable and 
wicked, it is appalling to think of the 
many people who have sat in it and have 
scorned and vilified their fellowman, and 
are still doing so. Every schoolboy knows 
how virtually all the people of Europe crowded into it 
and scorned Columbus and scoffed at his unprecedented 
undertaking. When Fulton sailed his steamboat on the 
lordly Hudson how the spectators on the bank scrambled 
to get into the old seat, elbowing each other out of the 
way in order to have a fling at “Fulton’s Folly”! Prob- 
ably no inventor was ever berated and scorned both 
here and abroad more than McCormick, the inventor 
of the reaper. Even the London papers described his 
mechanical device in scornful terms as.a cross between 
a sailboat and a wheelbarrow. At the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 1876, people were both scorn- 
ful and amused at Alexander Bell’s “toy.” It was 
difficult to sell stock at even five cents a share. It is 
not necessary to recount once and again how all sorts 
of abuses and scorn were heaped upon Lincoln the 
whole world over. And it was only yesterday that 
people crowded into the old settle to have their fling 
at Colonel Lindbergh, the “Flying Fool.” 


Argument Not Convincing 

It is noticeable that all the scorners who have ever 
sat in the seat and vented their spleen against honest 
endeavorers who did their bit to make life a little more 
wholesome, are forgotten; not one can be named, or 
even thought of. But their “victims” are among the 
world’s great heroes, its geniuses, who added something 
to the betterment of human life. They were unafraid 
and heedless of the scorn of the occupants of the 
seat; they had their eye set on their goal and moved 
steadily on. 

‘The scorner cannot be convinced by argument; there 
is no use arguing with him, he is never amenable to 
reason; he must be shown. Fulton just kept on sailing 
his boat; and Colonel Lindbergh just flew across the 
Atlantic. The public dropped the scornful appellation 
just as soon as he reached the other side. The enemies 
of Christ at the crucifixion mocked and scorned him, 
saying: “Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself and come down 


from the cross that we may believe.” Christ did not 


answer them, but He did come down from the cross— 
He did show them. Such people must be shown; that 
is the only way to convince them. 


Religion the Object of Scorn 
A particular object of the scorner is religion. Many 
scornful shafts are hurled against the church as an 
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institution, against its sins, its follies, its shortcomings 
and inconsistencies, and what not. It would seem that 
the old settle is never so popular as it is when the 
church, or religion, is assailed. No institution exists 
among men which people are so ready and so apt to 
scorn for its shortcomings as the church. The non- 
church folk need not think that those within the church 
are not aware of its faults. This is an imperfect world 
with imperfect man in it. God might have created a 
better world, but, well—He did not. No institution, 
policy, plan or program is worth a particle more than 
the people who are back of it. Man thwarted even the 
plan of the Almighty. 


Destructive or Constructive Criticism? 

Destructive criticism has never built up anything; 
nor does it ameliorate any unhappy condition of things. 
It might not be amiss for the outsiders to step within 
and help do some constructive work. They might bring 
what humble contribution they can of the earnestness 
and faithfulness of their life and share in the good that 
is. They might, with Whittier, “be grateful and take 
the good they find, the best of here and now.” 

It is a good thing, a good quality, to be able to discern 
imperfections and shortcomings. Blindness to the faults 
of others is not a virtue. A keen perception of character 
is a valuable talent; but it should also be keen to detect 
virtues as well as defects. It is likewise a noble and 
commendable faculty and a holy sentiment to entertain 
a just indignation against wrong; otherwise right would 
be “forever on the scaffold,” and “wrong forever on 
the throne.” To scorn to conceal by falsehood what we 
are called upon to acknowledge is perfectly consistent 
and righteous altogether. But scorn, after all, marks 
the sentiment of a mind as small and vain; and as 
indignation may not always be righteous and impersonal, 
the seat of judgment may become the seat of the scorn- 
ful. After all, it may not pay to occupy this seat, for 


“There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it behooves none of us 

To find fault with the rest of us.” 


A PROMISE AND A PRAYER 
By Grace Welsh Lutgen, Wayne, Nebr. 


“THE wilderness—the dry land shall be glad.” 
So runs the promise of the Mighty One. 
“The desert shall rejoice, and as the rose 
Blossom and bless in spite of burning sun.” 
And still the promise runs, if we will read, 
“The glowing sand a shining pool shall be 
With welling springs throughout the thirsty land.” 


Again, oh God, we ask this sign of Thee! 


So long our land, blist’ring and hot and dry, 

Has barren been of fruit or flower or grain. 

Our faith has died. Revive our love and trust again 
That, loving Thee, Thy promise we shall know— 
Orchard and field, gardens and pasture lands 
Shall blossom forth Thy erring ones to feed. 


Open our hearts that we may understand! 
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THE WISEST CONQUEROR 


By William James Robinson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Vast multitudes are weeping bitterly 
Because sin rules them with an iron rod; 
Denying them the perfect liberty 
That is their true inheritance from God. 


We have a message that will quickly bring 
Profoundest joy to all who will believe. 

Then from their lips the sweetest songs will spring 
For they have not the slightest cause to grieve. 


The peace that passeth understanding is 
Found everywhere the King of glory reigns; 

His fervent love fills hearts with harmonies, 
And ardent hopes that count all losses gains. 


There is just One Who conquers vicious foes 
Without the slightest show of violence. 

By love that puts to flight the cause of woes 
He gains from them the truest reverence. 


OF VALUE TO PASTORS 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of the table of contents of 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly for October. The list 
of subjects that will be discussed arouses one’s interest, 
and the list of men who will furnish the discussions pro- 
vides confidence in what will appear. Two of the articles 
deal with the preparation of young men for the min- 
istry in theological seminaries. Dr. W. H. Greever has 
furnished an article on “Responsibilities of the Church 
in the Control of Theological Seminaries,” and Dr. L. H. 
Larimer writes on “Some Questions Concerning the 
Proposed Change in Seminary Control.” “The Pitts- 
burgh Agreement and Lutheran Unity” which concerns 
relations between the U. L. C. A. and the American 
Lutheran Church, is analyzed by Professor Herbert C. 
Alleman of Gettysburg Theological Seminary. It is the 
question that has aroused great interest amongst Lu- 
theran clergymen throughout the country. Its import- 
ance to the future of American Lutheranism entitles it 
to a place in our U. L. C. A. theological quarterly. 

The obligations of subscription to our confessions is 
treated by Professor H. Grady Davis of the Maywood 
Seminary. John B. Moose of the Southern Seminary at 
Columbia, S. C. and A. Goos, Thorsby, Alberta, Canada, 
contribute what might be defined as area discussions. 
Dr. Moose titles his article, “Adolph Nussmann, Pioneer 
Lutheran Preacher in North Carolina.” The caption for 
Dr. Goos’s article is “Manitoba: A Synod With an Em- 
pire for Space.” “The Negro and the United Lutheran 
Church” is discussed by Malcolm A. Jackson, himself 
a member of the Negro race now studying in New 
York. Additional articles are by Fred M. Hanes, Rich- 
mond, Ind., on “Greek in the Preacher’s Study’ by 
Harold C. Creager on “The Glory of God in the Old: 
Testament”; and by M. J, Horn of Ithaca, N. Y.,.whose 
very interesting topic is “The Sacrifice of Animals in the 
Ancient Christian Church.” This is a translation ofan 
article in French by Frederick Conybeare. It would, 
seem that the Quarterly should. be a part of: every 
pastor’s reading. 
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Church Leaders at Omaha 


Brotherhood Convention Program Provides Speakers of Experience 


THE program arranged for the coming convention of 
the Brotherhood of the U. L. C. A. will bring to the 
delegates in attendance a galaxy of leaders not easily 
equaled in experience and in ability. The larger num- 
ber are from the ranks of the 
laity, although pastors are sched- 
uled for sermons and for services 
of worship. 

The convention’s first session 
will occur Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 6, in St. Luke’s Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., A. H. Pinkall pas- 
tor. In the liturgy Omaha and 
Nebraska Synod ministers will 
participate. The sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Fred W. 
Kern, Austin, Texas, ex-president 
of the synod of that state. 

At succeeding sessions ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Drs. 
C. Franklin Koch, executive secretary of the Board of 
Social Missions; Fred C. Wiegman, president of Midland 
College; O. Garfield Beckstrand, Trinity Church, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Henry H. Bagger, ex-president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod; and John L. Yost, Redeemer Church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The closing formal address will be delivered at the 
banquet on October 8 by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, newly 
inaugurated president of Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary. Dr. Ross Stover will be toastmaster. Greetings 
from President Knubel and Secretary Greever will be 
heard. 


PRESIDENT J. MILTON 
DECK 


Business of Importance 

For the major portion of three sessions what might 
be called the activities of the Brotherhood will be given 
attention. The speakers are men who have served as 
presidents of synodical and conference brotherhoods, 
thus implying that what they will say has the back- 
ground of experience. The list with their locations fol- 
lows: Albert L. Feldkircher, Nashville, Tenn.; Fred J. 
Niemeyer, Fort Wayne, Ind.; L. W. Woltmann, Nokomis, 
Ill.; Ray Doell, Rochester, N. Y.; K. T. Myklebust, Long- 
view, Wash.; Miller Ritchie, Salem, Va.; Aubrey 
Mauney, Kings Mountain, N. C.; William J. Kulow, 
Laramie, Wyo.; W. F. Bening, Sacramento, Calif.; L. F. 
Speckman, Louisville, Ky.; E. F. Joachim, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Harry B. Fogle, Uniontown, Md.; William F. 
Kedde, Omaha, Nebr.; George A. Eichler, Northampton, 
Pa.; and Heiby W. Ungerer, Rochester, N. Y. 

The names of Secretary Arthur P. Black, of the Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship, and of Mr. Clarence 
M. Loesell, president of the American Federation of 
Lutheran Brotherhoods, appear under the title Frater- 
nal Delegates. The Revs. Charles K. Fegley and Alford 
R. Naus will discuss “Local and National Publicity in 
the Newspapers and the Radio” at the session on Tues- 
day morning, October 8. 

Pastors, in addition to those already named, complete 
the list of those who will be heard at the convention. For 
each of the business sessions there is a chaplain, and for 


the closing prayer a pastor is scheduled. Thus the con- 
vention will enjoy the presence of Pastors W. C. Stump, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Warren Churchill, Bennington, Nebr.; 
J. J. Diekhoff, Ohiowa, Nebr.; E. C. Hansen, Johnson, 
Nebr.; W A. Voss, Omaha, Nebr.; J. C. Hershey, D.D., 
president of the Nebraska Synod, Fremont, Nebr.; 
F. W. Nolte, D.D., president of the Midwest Synod, 
Westboro, Mo.; F. W. Henkel, Auburn, Nebr.; J. A. 
Wolff, Diller, Nebr.; A. S. Pannbacker, Hooper, Nebr.; 
Alfred O. Frank, D.D., Fremont, Nebr.; G. K. Rubrecht, 
D.D., North Platte, Nebr.; G. Gieschen, Wayne, Nebr.; 
Hugo Welchert, Jr., Hooper, Nebr.; and M. Koolen, D.D., 
Lincoln, Nebr. The final prayer and benediction will be 
offered by Dr. Walter H. Traub, Kountze Memorial 
Church, pastor loci for the U. L. C. A. convention. 

The interchange of experiences and of conclusions 
between pastors and leaders and the large group of 
delegates who are due to arrive in Omaha in time for 
the service on October 6 will, no doubt, contribute much 
te the plans and activities of the U. L. C. A. during 
the coming biennium. The officers of the Brotherhood 
and Executive Secretary Earle W. Bader have done the 
Church a great favor in arranging this program. 


REPENTANCE 
By John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


O TENDER love, so gentle and so kind 

To those who bow their knees, made weak with sin, 
And bend their wicked bodies, soiled within, 
Before the mercy-seat of God to find 
Forgiveness and eternal peace of mind, 

With all these contrite penitents, my kin, 

I come—myself a sinner—here to win 

The mercy which the meanest sinner, blind 
In soul but seeking clemency receives 

By grace from God’s great mercy-seat above; 
Upon my knees in penitence I pray 

With each repentant sinner who believes 
That God, our Father, is a God of Love 
Whose great compassion takes our sins away. 


YOUR CHURCH 


Wuat does your church mean to you? Let me tell 

you what it means to me. It means: 

Christ—Who is its Chief Cornerstone and by whose 
teachings it is governed. 

Helpfulness—for it gives guidance and comfort in all 
matters of life. 

Unselfishness—for it goes to all men everywhere with 
its gospel of salvation and service. 

Righteousness—for it is rooted and built upon God’s will. 

Consecration—for it is made up of people given to one 
thing, namely the Kingdom of God. 

Heaven—for it is the only agency on earth that prepares 
one for the everlasting mansions of God. 

—Ernest C. French. 
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May the old days of 
confusion in children’s 
work soon be forgotten! 
What problems faced 
the leaders of Women’s 
Missionary Society and 
Luther League in their 
effort to co-ordinate the 
programs of their chil- 
dren’s organizations! As 
one of the executive 
secretaries of those 
days, we want to forget 
the contentions from the field and remember only the 
fine spirit of the leaders in both groups. Confusion no 
longer reigns, for The Children of the Church has been 
born. Here the three groups directly interested—the 
Women’s Missionary Society, the Luther League, and 
the Parish and Church School Board—are providing 
one program for the children. 

The integration goes beyond the particular program 
titled Children of the Church. The same committee that 
is responsible for The Christian Life Course and alter- 
nate courses for children in the church school is also 
responsible for The Children of the Church materials. 
The areas of knowledge that should be covered in this 
age group are given careful study, and the total output 
of materials is planned to leave no vacant spots. The 
Children of the Church program, itself an integration, 
is a part of the larger integration of all the literature of 
the Church for children. 

We have laid this emphasis on integration because of 
our personal experience. This should not lessen our 
appreciation of the other values in The Children of the 
Church. 

Additional Values 


The program is educationally sound, employing the 
best methods and the best writers in the field. Materials 
provided are adequate and interesting. The work sheets 
are a delight to both pupils and teachers. The program 
is flexible and can be adapted to every situation. In our 
congregation The Children of the Church is our Friday 
evening school, sponsored by the church school. There 
has long been a cry for materials for weekday and vaca- 
tion schools. Here it is, ready for immediate use. 

Does a congregation desire a Junior Church program? 
The Children of the Church is the answer. What about 
stewardship education for the children? The giving pro- 
gram of The Children of the Church is built on the most 
approved principles of stewardship. The children know 
where their money goes. They are taught to give reg- 
ularly. They are subjected to Christian motives and 
trained in Christian ways of giving. 

The Children of the Church is a name that is in itself 
significant. It is a church-centered program. The loy- 
alty of the children is drawn not to an organization but 
to the Church herself. What a promise for the future! 
The children of the Church are in training to offer a 


vastly better informed leadership in the Church of to- 


An Integrated Program 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 
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morrow. These chil- 
dren, grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, 
will know what the 
Church is all about and 
the Church must feel 
the vitality of their 
Christian faith. 


The Integration to 
Come 

There is another 
promise for the future 
in this integration of children’s work. What has been 
done in this age group will eventually be done in every 
age group. The process must not be hurried. It must 
be a growth, conserving the best in what we have. But 
the promise of success with an integrated program for 
the children is further integration in other groups. May 
the Church be ready to take each step forward with the 
same bravery and consecration evidenced in the chil- 
dren’s division. The Children of the Church is not only 
the promise of a better leadership but of a better pro- 
gram for the Church of tomorrow. 

* * * * 


CHILDREN’S FESTIVALS 


The Church has deemed it wise to set aside a def- 
inite period when the children may demonstrate their 
loyalty to the Church. The festivals this year are 
scheduled for November 3 to 10. Since our dates in- 
clude the birthday of Martin Luther, our theme is “A 
Hero of the Church.” The participation in a festival 
program ought to be an outstanding joy in every child’s 
experience. Here is an opportunity for pastors, leaders, 
parents, and friends to strive to make it possible for 
every child to experience the thrill of bringing his gifts 
together with many other children to the Lord’s house. 

The Children of the Church program acquaints the 
children with our vast benevolent church program and 
teaches them the joy of sharing in the support of the 
work. The children’s gifts help the 
Medical Center at Konnarock 
Miss Cora Jeffcoat, missionary in Watauga, Boone, N. C. 
Queen Louise Home, Virgin Islands 
Milk for Babies, Puerto Rico 
Children’s Work in Puerto Rico 
Work in the Canadian Northwest 
Miss Jessie Cronk, Missionary in India 
Support of Child, E. V. Day School, Africa 
Translation of Children’s Magazine, Treasure Chest into 

Telugu 
Jose C, Paz, School in Argentine 
Kindergartens in Japan 
Children’s Work in China 
Phoebe Hospital, Africa 
Orphan Children of Pastors and Missionaries 
Training Pastors in the Saskatoon Seminary, Canada 
Work for the Deaf and Blind 
Helping with Deaconess Work 
Camp Nawakwa 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


“APPLICATION PLEASE” 


“So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue 
words easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken?” 


WE DEEM ourselves entitled to some sympathy at this 
time, when we are confronted with a problem of inter- 
preting a portion of the Bible. Perhaps we give the sit- 
uation more importance than it deserves: it is not so 
much interpretation as proper application that worries 
us. We are trying to decide whether or not Paul’s words 
to the Corinthians about “speaking with tongues” ap- 
plies to the words used by soloists and choirs when they 
have a part of our church worship. 

You will remember that among the “gifts” bestowed 
upon the apostolic believers was one called the gift of 
tongues. By means of it the Christian was enabled to 
transmit the promises of salvation to a fellowman even 
though ignorant of the language of the stranger. The 
apostle indicates (I Corinthians 14) that this power was 
often misused: it mystified the hearer rather than edi- 
fied him. Therefore Paul prescribed the rule that an 
interpreter must be on hand or the use of this “gift of 
tongues” omitted. This seems plain enough to us. We 
insist on the ministers using the language of their 
listeners. In fact, we properly complain if they do not 
read and speak distinctly. 

But suppose one is at worship with his congregation 
and the special music is so expressed as to convey no 
more sense of the words used by the singers than if they 
spoke in a foreign language. A recent personal experi- 
ence enables us to be specific. We listened to a well- 
trained chorus choir sing an anthem of which the instru- 
mental part implied by its rich harmonies a word-con- 
tent of real significance. There were gradations of 
volume and interplays of major and minor tonal com- 
binations that would doubtless have appealed to both 
emotion and reason if only one could have known the 
words that were used by the singers. 


We realize that this is an old difficulty, but to the best 
of our knowledge it has never before been referred to 
the Bible for settlement. It is hereby stated for the 
consideration of authorities in explaining the sense of 
Scripture in the following words: Is a participant in 
the congregation’s worship justified in registering a 
complaint when some of the singing is beyond his un- 
derstanding? May soloists be required to study the 
enunciation of groups of letters that spell words along 
with the strictly musical requirements of pitch, tempo, 
tone placement, and phrasing? And in order that the 
Scripture or the poetry of anthems may reach the un- 
derstanding of the worshiper, should not the words be 
either printed in the day’s bulletin or “announced 
vocally’? 

This latter procedure might seem strange, but there 
is the precedent of the men who “analyze” opera and 
symphony selections for the benefit of listeners to the 
most famous singers and orchestras. We personally have 
been benefited by a brief description of a composer, or 
of a writer, or of the theme of a musical portion of a 
religious service when we have heard it in advance of 
“listening to the choir.” After all edification requires 
understanding as well as concord of sweet sounds. 


WE APPEAL FOR LOYALTY 


“And let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works, not forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves together as the manner of 
some is.” 


IT SHOULD be known first of all that we are not now ex- 
pressing our convictions concerning the nation’s right 
to exercise authority over its citizens. It is the church 
and religion, specifically the Christian Church and the 
Christian religion, that we have in mind. Furthermore, 
we address the readers of THE LUTHERAN in behalf of a 
great purpose which we consider them able to assist in 
furthering. We begin by relating office experiences. 

During this month in the editor’s hearing two ener- 
getic, capable pastors have expressed anxiety about the 
attendance of the members of their congregations at 
the regularly established public services. There is noth- 
ing personal in such worries. It is not the minister’s ego 
that is hurt when the percentage of worshipers declines. 
What is signified is a menace to the safety of the souls of 
those for whom he is the pastor. He senses a lapse in 
their loyalty to their church and to their Lord. He knows 
that brother ministers (and also priests and rabbis) are 
greatly concerned about a multitude of persons who as 
individuals look toward the Saviour for their eternal 
salvation but who have lost the proper appreciation of 
the regular public expression of their faith. In effect 
and in fact they are disloyal, even though they might 
not admit the charge. 

These “unseen” Christians no doubt lack practical 
knowledge of the New Testament’s directions about the 
assembling of believers. Yet attending meetings is not 
only the first means of testifying to one’s faith, but it is 
never displaced where physical ability to attend public 
worship is available. Very few of the “alibis” which 
members of congregations offer for their absence from 
church will stand close inspection. Most of these excuses 
would not be acceptable if presented to the rotary or 
other service club, to use a common example. And you 
can tell the world that if America gets into the situation 
in which our nation was in 1917, observance of the out- 
ward marks of secular citizenship will be required by 
public sentiment, if not by legislation. 

We are appealing to the readers of THE LUTHERAN to 
co-operate. with their pastors in urging regular, frequent, 
and wishful attendance at the meetings appointed by 
their congregations during the coming months. Those 
not often seen should be advised to stand in front of a 
good-sized, clearly reflecting mirror and take a good 
look at themselves with reference to the state of their 
souls. In one of the Master’s parables there is reference 
to the garment of righteousness. Let your fellow church 
“enrollee,” as he gazes upon the reflection of himself, 
decide whether the fragments of a garb on which he 
depends to cover his wickedness is in fact enough. Let 
him look finally at the Maker’s name. If it is entirely a 
self-made covering, consisting of breadths of worldly 
achievements sewed together with egotism; or if it is a 
product from the loom of philosophical and ethical 
weaving that he has taken as his costume in which to 
appear before his Maker; if, in short, he cannot point 
to Jesus Christ and say, “There is my righteousness,” 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Above—The catechetical class. 
Luther said that a confirmed 
Christian should review the 
catechism at least once a year. Above—The home. A family altar makes a family alter. 
Right—The choir. The Bible sings for choir members. Church 
music is refleeting the improvement in America’s musical tastes. 


Above—The pu!pit. The con- 
clusion of a pastor who has 
preached for years to vast con- 
gregations is: “The pulpit 
must first of all teach. I find  ,, ; 
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bed 
oh cl anal Above—The Daily Vacation Bible School. This one at St; John’s Church in Salisbury 


ai N. C., Dr. P. D. Brown, pastor, had an enrollment of 504—with 329 
spall es | children in the day school and 175 adults in the night school. 


TEACHING By INDIRECTION _ 


No classrooms were available, so Dr. Julius F. Seebach took his pupils 
to the diving dock at Pine Crest Dunes summer school. It was a risky 
rostrum but one from which the teacher 
got spirited responses. 


Miss Amelia Brosius (extreme right), a member of our foreign mission 
nursing staff, wearing Indian woman’s attire as she teaches a world 
missions class at a summer assembly. The missionary’s joy in her work 
made as lasting an impression as any 
facts which she imparted. 


The beginners’ room at the Lutheran Church of the Ascension, Savannah, 
Ga., Dr. C. A. Linn, pastor. Orderliness by indirection helps to produce 
good discipline here. By the same token disorder produces 
Paranal tescodl sarrsea nual voetlose hnsdioe. 


“More religion is caught than is taught.” If we had 
the germs of a pestilience in our bodies we would not 
have a more active contagion than we have in our 
tempers, tastes and principles. Simply to be in this 
world, wherever we are, is to exert an influence; an 
influence too, compared to which mere language and 
persuasion are feeble. 

We have often asked groups of young people to try 
to recall specific facts which were taught them by their 
church sehool teachers in childhood. Almost without 
exception they confess quickly that their memory holds 
few, if any, facts gotten from these instructors. But 
they are just as quick to tell of the good and lasting 
effect of some thoughtfulness, some acts revealing self- 
control, or some habit such as pfomptness and orderli- 
ness which was characteristic of their teachers. 

A group of adults will make much the same response 
when they are questioned about the preaching ministry 
of their pastors. Here and there a clear understanding 
of a truth shared from the pulpit has been retained. 
Thank God, some lights never go out. Words of warn- 
ing or encouragement spoken by the minister under 
very unusual circumstances now and then linger crea- 
tively with the hearer. Yet the number of these re- 
tained words is all but insignificant in comparison with 
the volume of words through which the preacher has 
sought to instruct and inspire his congregation. 

Now discuss with these same adults the more general 
Christian influence which their pastor’s character con- 
tinues to have upon them. They will grow enthusiastic 
about the sway his spirit holds over them. Parishioners 
will sum up their preacher’s biography in an adjective 
or two: godly, scholarly, friendly, sacrificial, approach- 
able, public-spirited, humble. Their conversation will 
show that he exerted his most forceful influence when 
he was not trying to exert any influence at all. The 
unconscious overflow of his personality was the thing 
that really counted. His truest self spoke out of a 
thousand off-guard glances, gestures, words and deeds 
whose reign in the lives of others continues in spite of 
any planned effort made to guide them. 

Jesus called a good man’s life a light, and it is the 
nature of light to flow out spontaneously in all direc- 
tions and fill the world unconsciously with its beams. 
So the Christian shines not so much because he wills 
to do so, as because he is a luminous object. Not that 
the active influence of the Christian is made of no ac- 


count in the figure of speech, but only that this symbol 


of light has its fitness in the fact that our unconscious 
influence is the chief influence. 

This all argues that the Christian parent, teacher, and 
preacher must guard the deepest springs of thought 
and will to keep them free from the taint of such 
destroyers of integrity as artificiality, professionalism, 
hypocrisy, and pride. 

The more completely a life is charged with Jesus 
Christ, the more certainly its direct and indirect in- 
fluences will be Christlike. The earth-inductor com- 
pass on the instrument panel of an airplane dependably 
points north despite the deflecting energies which may 
attack it. The field of magnetic force to which the 
needle responds is so trustworthy that the pilot can 
fearlessly avigate, even though he is doing what is 
called “blind flying.” In some such fashion the char- 
acter of the Christian teacher whose life is polarized 
by the Master Teacher exerts a Christward influence by 
direction and by indirection. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


(Continued from page 16) 


he is in desperate need of guidance. He should neglect 


~ no opportunity to be outfitted for the day of judgment. 


Dear reader, has it occurred to you that you are 
needed now as never before in all your life to make 


_ your citizenship in the Kingdom of God public? And do 


you realize that one form of testimony for every be- 
liever is presence at the meetings for worship? THE 
LUTHERAN urges this evidence of loyalty upon your 
attention and appeals to you in behalf of the future of 
Christians and of Christianity. 


THE USUAL ENDING 


“The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them for they are spir- 
itually discerned.” 


Tue recently reported conclusions about God credited 
to the distinguished sponsor of relativity, Professor 
Albert Einstein, attracted attention as his public expres- 
sions usually do. According to a story in the secular 
press, he proposed that belief in a personal God is not 
scientifically demonstrable, but that some religion of 
goodness is tenable. Naturally the prominence which 
led a metropolitan journal to give his words publicity 
also exposed him to criticisms by Christian scholars and 
leaders. At least it can be said of him that he is honest. 
He does not refrain from dissenting from the funda- 
mentals of a faith which did much to motivate America’s 
reception of him and other refugees from persecution. 

In so far as there can be degrees of false teaching, that 


_which gives place to the reality of spiritual phenomena 


seems nearer the truth than bald materialism. The latter 
derives its tenets exclusively from what can be seen, 
heard, tasted, smelled, and felt by the organs of the 
body. While materialism does not deny the evidences 
of what we call intelligence or understanding or spir- 
iituality, it maintains that these originate from the func- 
tioning of the brain and the nervous system, as pulse 
throbs and renewal of the bodily organs are the business 
of the heart and circulatory system. Man, as such the- 
orists view him, is just an animal, more highly respon- 
sive to his environment than is a horse or a dog, but 
with no endowment that does not end at his death. 
Russia’s communism requires denial of any super- 
earthly influence or of any survival other than the 
changes which can be made in man’s physical and social 
surroundings. 
The Philosophy of Surrender 

Materialism is the philosophy of surrender to mechan- 
ism. Its prophets usually have the background of severe 
hardships and failure despite their endowment with 
superior intellectual gifts (for example, Karl Marx). 
There is thus a resemblance to one whom real or fancied 
loads have bent earthward. 

Scientists with less heavy burdens discern the pheno- 
mena of what is not material. They derive therefrom a 
regime of which death is not the end, and a world life 
for which a superior and external intelligence is a neces- 


sity. The result is a theory in which spirituality sup- 


plies what cannot be found in materialism. It may be 
animism such as the African Negro exhibits in his 


worship of a tree. It may be a development into Shinto- 
ism or Buddhism. Bergson built the phenomena of the 
spirit into a philosophy of which the main tenet is what 
he calls an indestructible “stream of existence.” It is a 
spiritual survival as we remember it, but individual 
identity is not preserved. Sir Oliver Lodge and the 
“Spiritists” seem to assert that the soul survives the 
body and enters into an existence on planes not far from 
the earth so that communication with the departed is 
possible to their still embodied survivors. 

Somewhere. among these hypotheses is that one which 
Dr. Einstein approved in his recently reported address. 
It reflects the custom among scientists when confronted 
with phenomena for which some basis must of necessity 
be provided if the entire “philosophy” of life is not left 
“up in the air.” For example, the theory that elec- 
tricity, heat, and light were “forms of undulatory 
energy” obviously required something that would un- 
dulate. It had to be without such physical character- 
istics of matter as weight, density, and color. The 
scientists therefore invented what in our college days 
was called “undulatory ether.” For half a century or 
more no one found fault with the existence of this un- 
substantial substance. 


Some Senses for Material and Spiritual 

We do not propose any means of adjusting scientific 
deductions either materialistic or “spiritistic” to the 
facts and forces which we know through our religion. 
That there is a difference in origins we agree readily 
and probably necessarily. The tenets of Christianity 
are received by revelation and not from the deductions 
of philosophers nor from the inductions from laboratory 
research. But our scientific friends must not adopt a 
too tall and lofty intellectual attitude toward us because 
our channel of approach is frankly that of faith. The 
proof of the pudding is not the recipe but the eating. 
The reputation of a medicine does not depend on the 
prescription but the cure of disease. The phenomena on 
which science rests its conclusions have been observed 
by means no different from those possessed by and used 
by us who accept the revelation of Jesus Christ. We 
also know by experiences. In them function those 
powers of body, mind, and soul that are used by both 
the wise and the foolish. In choosing the “way of life” 
set forth in Holy Scripture, we actually attain that as- 
surance of faith and of refuge from earth’s ills which is 
promised. We do find hope and power. We know that 
this is no isolated experience but one that generation 
after generation of believers has had for nineteen hun- 
dred years. Our eyes have seen, our ears have heard, 
and our hands have touched the manifestations of the 
divine will. We do not deny that what the scientist 
sees, hears, and feels in his observation is truly light, 
sound, and other sources of sensation. We have in fact 
these powers so that we can follow after him. We are, 
however, a bit impatient when he interprets his personal 
refusal to accept the witness of the Spirit in us as signi- 
fying that spiritual communion with God is a relic of 
ghost fear and the struggle for survival. They who seek 
after God find Him and know Him. 
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God’s Holy Angels 


Ir Is a common assertion that the doctrine of the 
angels, at best, belongs only to the poetry of the ancient 
faith. It is something with which the modern mind 
really need not concern itself. It is to be viewed only 
as an ancient marker along the way that might well be 
designated as The Emancipation of the Human Mind 
from Things That Do Not Matter! At first this seems to 
express the strength and the courage of our faith, but 
on closer reflection we are likely to discover that we are 
only putting the poverty of our religious experience on 
exhibition. 

This does not mean that we ought to use our energy 
or spend our time speculating concerning either the 
number or the order of these blessed spirits. The the- 
ologians of past ages have done enough of that! Neither 
does it mean that we should invoke their aid or offer 
unto them our worship. That office and that honor 
belong to Jesus Christ! Rather we should be satisfied 
with the plain teaching of Holy Scripture that their 
service is the continuous worship of Almighty God and 
the service of His faithful people. 

On the other hand, passages of the Scriptures, too, 
seem to indicate that each child of God has his guardian 
angel. (St. Matthew 18: 10 and Acts 12: 12.) That the 
old Lutheran theologians might well have designated as 
the most special providence of God. For it is a comfort 
for believing Christians to know that around us, in all 
our trials, sorrows and necessities, stand these mes- 
sengers of God’s grace and love. 

Jesus told His disciples that God’s angels rejoice over 
one sinner that repents. (St. Luke 15: 10.) We can 
expect that this might well be the case. For these blessed 
spirits were always near the Master, always assisting 
in His work. They heralded His birth, they ministered 
unto Him in His temptation. In the garden of His agony, 
they waited that they might succor Him. It was an 
angel’s voice that announced His Resurrection and told 
of His coming again at His Ascension. 

There is a beautiful old legend that when Jesus came 
home to His Father’s bosom after the Ascension, the 
angels, knowing of His work, were eager to know what 
provision He had made to carry it on even after His 
visible presence had been withdrawn from the earth. 
They had seen Peter, James, and John and knew too 
well the frailty of sinful, human nature. They were 
greatly apprehensive, fearful of these chosen few. When 
they made bold to ask the Lord, He told them that in 
God’s providence He had no other plan. He was count- 
ing on men to carry on His blessed work. 

Perhaps it is not an unwarranted assumption on our 
part to believe that hearing this the angels redoubled 
all efforts to strengthen mankind for this task. For that 
reason these angels are happy in every victory of man- 
kind over sin, rejoicing with unspeakable joy over one 
sinner that turns from his evil ways and repents. For 
through the conversion of sinners is God’s work of re- 
demption really done. In this, too, the angels rejoice. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion.................. Column 1 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible... ccs Column ? 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences............... Column 3 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions................Column 4 

During the month of September they were contributed by the Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. In October Dr. J. William McCauley, 
Baltimore, Md., will write them. 


THE LUTHERAN 


See Se fences 


He dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the 
angels of God ascending and descending on it. 


Genesis 28; 12 


“Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 

And up and down the skies 

With winged sandals shod 

The angels come, and go, the Messengers of God.” 


* * * 


He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. Psalm 91; 11 


“With silence only as their benediction 
God’s angels come 

Where, in the shadow of a great affliction 
The soul sits dumb!” 


* * * 


Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, 
that do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice 


of his word. Psalm 103: 20 


“Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels, for ye behold Him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies day without night 
Circle His throne rejoicing.” 


* * * 


There was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted 
above measure. II Corinthians 12: 7, 8 


“But all God’s angels come to us disguised, 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 

One after other lift their frowning masks 
And we behold the Seraph’s face beneath.” 


* * * 


Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares. 


Hebrews 13: 2 


“For God will deign 

To visit oft the dwellings of just men. 
Delighted and with frequent intercourse 
Thither will send His winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace.” 


* * * 
Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 


soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 


lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; think on 


these things. Philippians 4: 8 
“Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side; 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide.” 
* * * 

The children of this world marry, and are given in 
marriage: but they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage: neither 
can they die any more: for they are equal unto the 
angels: and are the children of God, being the children 
of the resurrection. St. Luke 20: 346-36 


“And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 
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How frequently do we lie down in a moment of duress 
and dream of angels! Thus God sends His messengers of 
love to us. They came to Jacob under the open sky as 
he lay resting from his long journey on the way to a far 
country. They told him, even as he slept, of God’s 
abiding presence. No wonder that when he awoke he 
called the place Bethel—the House of God and the Gate 
of Heaven. 


God always assures us that no evil will befall us and 
no plague will harm us. The point in such assurances 
lies in the “way of escape” which is always provided by 
divine foreknowledge, or in the discipline that results 
from a trial. That does not mean that no affliction will 
come to test us, leaving us silent and speechless, and 
perhaps defiant, until God’s angels come, lifting our 
hearts to God to receive His benediction. 


Since that day of creation, the angels have sung God’s 
praise. Down through the arches of the skies their 
voices have come, singing God’s praise. Shepherds heard 
them on Bethlehem’s plains, and with this celestial 
music ringing in their ears arose to seek the Saviour. 
There they found, even as the Angel had declared, their 
Saviour and the angels’ King. Thanks be to God for 
this angel song! 


There was a messenger of Satan that came to Paul. 
Somehow grace made Paul humble, and this messenger 
was turned into an angel of light. For that reason the 
ills of this world might well be called angelic visitations! 
They are that, if they make us trust God half as much 
as we ought. Perhaps the quality of patience is of such 
value as to justify experiences that produce it. Certainly 
it is an attribute of Jesus. 


There is a kind of hospitality that can best be desig- 
nated as Christian hospitality. It makes us willing to 
entertain all kinds of persons. If you look in its Guest 
Book, you might find this entry: Strange Guests. They 
turned out to be angels! 


There are influences that affect our thoughts and our 
feelings in a manner so subtle and sweet and gentle that 
we can well designate them as the visitations of angels. 
_ They enter our minds and make us seek things pure, 
lovely and of good report. They press into our hearts 
and pour out in our prayers. They must be the special 
friends of Jesus. 


The final promise realized on that last great Day will 
make Christians not only the children of God—for they 
are already that—but also the children of the resurrec- 
tion and equal or like unto the angels. Then those long 
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St. Michael—the Archangel 


Tue festival of St. Michael, the Archangel, is the most 
ancient of all festivals dedicated to the angels. St. 
Michael is mentioned in Revelation (12: 7) as the one 
who leads God’s heavenly people into battle. The Shep- 
herd of Hermas declares that Michael guides and pro- 
tects God’s people. According to the legend, in reveal- 
ing himself to the Emperor Constantine, he said, “I am 
Michael, governor of the Lord’s forces and protector of 
the Christian faith.” Constantine the Great had already 
built a church in honor of St. Michael. 

It is evident that the cult of St. Michael was quite 
popular in the Middle Ages, for not less than fifteen 
churches have been discovered in Constantinople and 
its environs dedicated to St. Michael. In the Leonine 
Sacramentary there are no less than five masses for the 
Festival of St. Michael, when the day is designated as 
the thirtieth of September. The later Sacramentaries 
give the twenty-ninth of September; while in Constan- 
tinople it is celebrated on the eighth of November. 

The growth of this festival was rapid. In the fourth 
century a church dedicated to St. Michael was men- 
tioned in Rome, and in the eighth century it was recog- 
nized in Germany and France. During the Middle Ages, 
the day was considered a major festival and a holy day, 
often preceded by a three-day fast with vigils. Its pop- 
ularity among Germanic peoples can perhaps be ex- 
plained in that Michael seemed in a sense to have ac- 
quired the place and duty of Odin, the god of war. 
Godesberg near Bonn has an old church dedicated to 
St. Michael which in the twelfth century was still called 
Wodensberg. 

—Kyrkans Heliga Ar by Gustaf Lindberg. 


For Angelic Guard 


AtmicuHty, Everlasting God, Who hast created us who 
are so unworthy after Thine own image, and hast ap- 
pointed Thy holy angels as our guard: Grant us, Thy 
servants, that guarded by them, we may safely pass 
through the perils of all evils whether to the soul or 
body, and after this life has run its course, cause us to 
enter into eternal joy; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.—F rom Collects and Prayers. 


O Gop, Who in Thy unspeakable providence dost 
vouchsafe to send Thy holy angels to be our guard: 
Grant that we, Thy humble servants, may always be 
defended by their aid and rejoice in their everlasting 
fellowship; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord 
Amen.—From Oremus. 


PraIsE and thanks to Thee be sung, 
Mighty God, in sweetest tone! 

Lo! from every land and tongue, 
Nations gather round Thy throne, 

Praising Thee, that Thou dost send, 
Daily from Thy heaven above, 
Angel-messengers of love, 


Who Thy threaten’d Church defend. 


_ lost faces, angel-like, will smile, and we with them and 
_ they with us shall be forever with the Lord. Comfort 
wt : _ one another, brethren, with these words. 


Who can offer worthily, 
Lord of angels, praise to Thee! 
—Lyra Germanica. 
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A Dependable Record 


The Writings of Luke Are Authoritative and Sure 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Luke 1:4; Acts 1: 1-5; Colossians 4: 14; II Timothy 4: lla. 
The Sunday School Lesson for October 6 


Our knowledge of Jesus and of the 
first steps of Christian history is due 
in large part to Luke. From his pen 
came the Gospel of Luke and The Acts. 
He preserved considerable of the life 
of Jesus not elsewhere told. He began 
the ever-increasing number of volumes 
of the history of the Christian Church. 
Of his own life he did not write much. 
We learn that he was a scholarly phy- 
sician, probably Paul’s personal doctor. 
Much he knew and wrote about Jesus 
may have been told him by Paul. Of 
one thing we may be sure—Luke’s 
record of Jesus is dependable; we can 
go to it as authoritative and sure. 


Tried and True 


Both to Luke and to what he wrote 
we can apply these words—tried and 
true. Luke was not blazing a new trail 
when he wrote his Gospel. Others had 
“taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things” which had 
to do with the life of Jesus. Luke did 
not repudiate what had already been 
written; his historical mind had gath- 
ered other facts and arranged them so 
that his friend, Theophilus, might 
“know the certainty of those things.” 
Luke was not trying to discredit the 
other writings; he acknowledged their 
accuracy. He believed that he could 
help one particular reader to a clearer 
understanding of Jesus. It was the gen- 
erous circulation of this message to 
Theophilus that gives us access to the 
Gospel. Luke did not try to write a 
“best seller.” He was not in the busi- 
ness of making a living by writing 
books. What he wrote was for a spe- 
cial purpose: it was a personal mes- 
sage for the assurance of a reader that 
the instruction he had received con- 
cerning Jesus was well founded. 

Today we have the Gospel by Luke. 
We read it as a dependable account of 
the life of our Lord. He added nothing 
to the facts he gathered. He put them 
all down. He did plenty of preliminary 
work as he “traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first.” 
Clearly he went to persons who had 
first-hand acquaintance with Jesus and 
the facts of His life: He ventured no 
guess in such an important book. We 
can read Luke’s story of Jesus with 
confidence that we are dealing with a 
gospel of certainties. 


As of Christ 


Luke wrote a second book. It told 
the story of the Christian Church as it 


started forth under Jesus’ authority, 
under the leadership of the apostles. 
This book was sent to Theophilus, prob- 
ably intended for circulation among 
persons of Gentile culture in particular. 
The Acts, as we know it, was an au- 
thoritative, accurate record of the do- 
ings of the apostles after the Ascension. 

A movement as full of novelties as 
the early church naturally would run 
into criticism. False rumors doubtless 
were circulated. Mistakes were sought 
and found and exaggerated. The 
absence of Jesus, the apparently fab- 
ulous story of the Holy Spirit, the ex- 
travagant claims of the apostles, the 
attempt to establish churches here and 
there, the work of Peter and of Paul— 
all these were disturbing and caused 
many attempted explanations. 

It seemed necessary for some ac- 
curate statement to be made about the 
way of the church and how it was 
started. False rumors must be checked 
and the truth given a chance. So Luke 
gathered material and wrote The Acts. 
It was a second volume to follow im- 
mediately his story of “all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach”; it linked 
directly with his first book, to which 
he referred as “the former treatise.” 
Luke claimed that he had evidence that 
the apostles were carrying on the work 
Jesus began, and that the power of the 
Spirit Jesus promised them was ac- 
tually operating through them. It was 
no exaggeration to say that the deeds 
of the early Church were as of Christ. 


THINK OF THESE 


ScHo.arty Luke exemplifies the ideal 
of Christian living. 


Certainty as to what we believe is 
the Christian’s need and privilege. 


Unless standards of life are traceable 
to the words and example of Christ, 
they have doubtful value. 


There is no need for better proof 
about Jesus than the accurate writings 
of Luke. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 30 to October 6 
A Gospel of Certainties. Luke 1: 1-4. 
Luke, the Beloved Physician. Col. 4: 11, 14. 
Bh Mig A of Luke’s Gospel. Luke 4: 


. A Gospel of Tolerance. Luke 4: 25-27. 
Luke Portrays the Father. Luke 11: 11-13. 
. Luke’s Picture of Jesus. Acts 1: 1-5. 

The Annunciation. Luke 1: 26-38. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Faithful Companion 

But what of Luke? How dependable 
was he? Did he show faithfulness such 
as is expected of Christians? Was he 
nothing more to Paul than a doctor, a 
medical attendant to look after his 
health while he was on missionary 
tours? The testimony of Paul stands 
out in defense of Luke’s faithfulness. 
Paul found him companionable. Cer- 
tainly Luke had more good reasons for 
leaving Paul than for going with him. 
As we would judge matters, Luke’s best 
course was to stay by his profession 
on a larger scale than being one man’s 
personal physician. Paul seemed 
obsessed with a foolish idea that en- 
dangered his health and life and ex- 
posed Luke to ridicule. 

Paul termed Luke “the beloved 
physician” and, when in prison with 
little, if any, hope of liberty, wrote of 
him as being with him. That was suf- 
ficient proof of the faithfulness of Luke. 
His lonely companionship with Paul 
he maintained even to the end. To him 
this was a Christian service from which 
he would not swerve. We have no fears 
of being deceived by what Luke wrote 
concerning Jesus and the work of the 
apostles. 


BE REAL 


THERE is much of the dramatic in all 
of us. Most of us are forever conscious 
of the fact that people are looking at 
us and may not find us in proper pose. 
Such fear is good if it prevents us from 
descending to a level of conduct that 
we should not maintain. But to pose 
for the sake of making an impression 
is ridiculous. No one can hold an 
artificial pose long enough to deceive 
anybody. To find out how long a 
minute is, try holding a certain pose 
for sixty seconds “by the watch.” Too 
quickly we must return to normal, to 
what we are when we are just natural, 
to fool ourselves into supposing that we 
can appear better than we are, or 
holier than we are, or purer than we 
are. 

Nothing is more laughable than a 
poser. Posers are detrimental to them- 
selves, though they may be slow to 
learn the fact. They are of little use 
ultimately to the very purpose or cause 
for which they pose. The only antidote 
for the folly of posing is being real. 

No posing will make a Christian out 
of a non-Christian. He may take the 
steps and say the words that are marks 
of a true Christian, but unless he means 
them, he proves his insincerity, and 
hurts the name Christian. No posing 
will make a good church member; he 
may go to church and do all the ex- 
ternals of church membership and yet 
not be a credit to the church; his pose 
may be a handicap to the church. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND 
ISMS OF THE DAY 


Russellism 
Lesson: II Peter 1: 19-21 


“CHURCHES and Sects of Christendom” 
is a 1940 publication with J. L. Neve, 
D.D., Th.D., as author and editor. Dr. 
Neve is recognized as one of our fore- 
most Lutheran historians and was for 
many years a member of the faculty of 
Hamma Divinity School. He has been 
using the years of retirement in the 
production of this monumental book of 
more than 600 pages. By his special 
permission the article on Russellism 
is quoted in full. It is a clear, non- 
technical, and of course, accurate, 
statement of some outstanding beliefs 
of this aggressive sect. 


The Russellites 


About the year 1879 Charles T. 
Russell began publicly to expound his 
peculiar religious views in an inde- 
pendent church at Pittsburgh. Some- 
what later he established the Watch 
Tower Publication House, from which 
issued a veritable stream of tracts and 
so-called studies in Scripture. Those 
attracted to his peculiar views were or- 
ganized with Russell as “pastor,” and 
very properly came to be known as 
“Russellites.” Later still, and appar- 
ently at MRussell’s suggestion, they 
adopted the name, “International Bible 
Students’ Association.” By this pre- 
tentious title they were known until 
quite recently when, at the proposal of 
their present leader, Judge Rutherford, 
they adopted the name, “Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses.” While this frequent change of 
name might indicate also a change of 
allegiance and of identity, the fact is 
that Russell’s views are tenaciously ad- 
hered to and his writings propagated 
with much zeal to this day. 


Beliefs 


Coming to the religious tenets and 
views of this changing group of re- 
ligionists, it needs to be said that every 
formulated and expressed statement 
and pronouncement is highly colored 
and controlled by the peculiarly ex- 
travagant millennial views of Russell. 
Emphasizing the Bible, one would nat- 
urally suppose that at least on this point 
Russellism would find itself in partial 


_ agreement with the Church’s historic 


teachings. But the Bible as such is not 
accepted as a guide and rule of faith. 
The Bible must be read with the aid of 


Russell’s “Studies in the Scriptures,” as 
is easily apparent from the following 
quotation from the Watch Tower: “If 
anyone lays ‘Scripture Studies’ aside, 
even after he has read them for ten 
years and goes to the Bible alone, 
though he has understood them for ten 
years, our experience shows that with- 
in two years he goes into darkness. On 
the other hand, if he had merely read 
‘Scripture Studies’ with their references 
and had not read a page of the Bible 
as such, he would be in the light at the 
end of two years, because he would 
have the light of the Scriptures.” Thus, 
not the Bible itself, but Russell’s inter- 
pretation of it, is to be studied and 
accepted. 

Russell denies the Trinity. After 
stating correctly in volume five of 
“Studies in Scriptures” the accepted 
views of the Trinity, Russell goes on 
to say: “This view well suited the dark 
ages which it helped to produce.” Then 
he speaks of the “trinitarian nonsense” 
which was “foisted upon the Lord’s 
people to bewilder and mystify them.” 

Concerning the Person of Jesus 
Christ, Russell’s explicit teachings are 
in conflict with those of the New Testa- 
ment and evangelical Christianity. He 
says, for instance, “Jesus is only a 
creature of God, and not the Son of 
God from all eternity; and now, since 
His death, the God-man no _ longer 
lives.” .. . “It was necessary not only 
that the man Christ Jesus should die— 
but just as necessary that the man 
Christ Jesus should never live again— 
shall remain dead to all eternity.” This 
is in entire disagreement with the sec- 
ond article of the Apostles’ Creed and 
with Article Three of the Augsburg 
Confession on the person of the Son 
of God. 


Russell’s Atonement 


Speaking of the Atonement, Russell 
says: “But the sacrifice for sins does 
not complete the work of Atonement.” 
Throughout Russellism speaks of being 
“ransomed,” studiously avoiding the 
word “redeemed”; but by “ransomed” 
it does not mean what the New Testa- 
ment means by “redeemed.” So, really, 
Jesus has not fully redeemed—but He 
only “ransomed” us—that is to say: He 
has secured for all men a second chance 
to save themselves in the millennial 
age. Here are Russell’s own words: 
“The teaching of Scripture is, that this 
royal priesthood shall during the mil- 
lenial age fully accomplish for mankind 
the work of removing the blindness 


which Satan brought upon them, and 


shall bring back to full At-One-Ment 
with God whosoever wills of all the 
families of the earth.” Even more 
pointedly he says: “The ransom for all 
given by the man Jesus Christ does not 
give or guarantee everlasting life or 
blessing to any man, but it does guar- 
antee to every man another opportunity 
for everlasting life.” In short, accord- 
ing to Russellism, the Redemption was 
not finished on Calvary: it awaits com- 
pletion in the millennial age, dependent 
upon the attitude of man toward a sec- 
ond chance. Hence we have no assur- 
ance now of salvation by faith, for, 
asserts Russell, “nor can this work of 
atonement be accomplished by faith. It 
may begin by faith; but the scope of 
At-One-Ment is grander and higher 
than this. This great work has appro- 
priated to it the entire millennial age.” 
If that be true, then indeed, “they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished”; and, that not only because 
Christ’s atonement is not now complete, 
but also because, according to Russell, 
Christ did not literally arise in the 
body from the dead. 


An Easy Doctrine 

The particular tenet of Russellism 
that has provided for it a large hearing 
and wide acceptance on the part of 
many is this teaching concerning a 
“second chance” and the absolute denial 
of retribution or punishment for the 
wicked. But the Bible teaches neither. 

In this fanatical zeal for his own 
views Russell consistently denounced 
by word of mouth and the use of the 
pen all forms of organized Christianity, 
referring to the “churches” as “the 
great Babylon of prophecies,” accusing 
them of misrepresenting the Bible and 
misleading the people. 

Thus ends the article in Dr. Neve’s 
book. The italics are added by the 
editor. 

No Devil? 

Many years ago we recall a conven- 
tion in Brooklyn called by the so-called 
Pastor Russell. Among other important 
(?) votes was one on the question, “Is 
there a devil?” The convention was 
practically unanimous in its decision. 
In one of the New York newspapers 
someone wrote a few lines of rhyme on 
the action of the convention. We set 
down the following four lines: 


“And so they voted the devil out, 
And of course the devil’s gone; 
But simple people would like to know, 
Who carries His business on?” 
* * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 6. 
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The Ashram Comes to America 


By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


More than 300 ministers, mission- 
aries and other religious leaders began 
making their appearance at Robert E. 
Lee Hall, 3,000 feet up Black Mountain, 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina, to the ac- 
companiment of a steadily falling rain 
August 10. The assembly of these re- 
ligious leaders from all parts of the 
United States was occasioned by the 
arrival of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, re- 
turned missionary from India, as leader 
of the Blue Ridge Alshram, August 
11-23. 

The Ashram, which is a group method 
of embodiment of the Kingdom of God in 
a corporate discipline, renewed droop- 
ing spirits and revitalized flagging faith 
in all who attended. A great spiritual 
blessing came to all who spent two 
weeks in that mountain setting and in 
an atmosphere of spiritual earnestness 
and a democratic process of Christian 
fellowship. Most of the group meetings 
were held in an assembly hall on the 
platform of which was erected a twelve- 
foot cross. At the foot of that cross was 
presented many a spiritual burden in 
those precious two weeks. The empty 
cross became the ground plan of all the 
relationship of the group under the 
Ashram discipline. 

That this spiritual group discipline 
brought blessing to all who attended 
was confirmed by numerous testimonies 
in the last fellowship meeting August 
24. One brother’s testimony was typ- 
ical: “I came here tired, bewildered, 
whipped. I shall return to my work 
renewed in faith and pointed by the 
spiritual discipline of this happy fel- 
lowship.” 


Disclosure of Human Needs 

In an interesting two-hour session on 
the first day of the Ashram, individuals 
testified as to their needs and why they 
came to Blue Ridge. I quote herewith 
from some of those expressed needs to 
indicate that the Ashram was not a 
retreat from reality but to reality: “I 
have a feeling of cosmic illness. I come 
seeking a God-consciousness.” “I come 
seeking new strength to imbue people 
with a deep spiritual experience with 
a God Who, to them, seems so imper- 
sonal.” “I come to be reassured of the 
abiding spiritual values and yearn for 
courage to stand by my convictions.” 
“TI confess the poverty of my prayer 
life. I need a fresh quickening by the 
Holy Spirit.” “I have lost confidence in 
some leaders of my church.” 

A minister of eighteen years’ serv- 
ice came confessing a blow at the heart 
of his Christian faith, “I have come to 
doubt the practicability of Jesus’ love 


ethic in this brutal world.” A high 
school teacher: “I refuse to go back to 
my high school of 2,500 until I get a 
renewed consciousness of God. I find 
when I have it students come to me 
with their problems; when I don’t have 
it, they don’t come.” A Sunday school 
teacher: “TI find myself saying the old 
words, but the meaning has dropped 
out. I am here to recover my faith, my 
spiritual poise. I have been slipping 
down the hill because of a lack of self- 
discipline.” A leader of youth: “I am 
looking for a personal quickening. The 
youth of our land are ready to respond 
to something vital if we can provide 
the leadership.” A veteran of the World 
War: “I was one of five out of 250 men 
of my outfit that came back from 
France. I have been cocky. I have 
indulged in all kinds of secret criticism 
until I am miserable.” 


The Daily Program 


The Ashram followed a full daily 
program during the two weeks. A 
rising bell at 6.15 A. M. summoned all 
into a forty-five-minute period of med- 
itation in corporate silence which made 
its own spiritual impact upon all par- 
ticipating. A daily work program fol- 
lowed, 8.00-9.00 A. M. Lawns, shrubbery 
and buildings took on a renewed ap- 
pearance after a few days of the ap- 
plication of the work program by the 
men. The women engaged in various 
projects of cleaning, mending, and the 
knitting and making of garments for 
China relief. Voluntary offerings for 
China relief round the group amounted 
to $96. Those who entered into the six- 
days-a-week work program reluctantly 
at first, discovered that the morning fel- 
lowship of toil hour justified its place in 
the total fellowship program. The daily 
morning schedule included a half hour 
of Group Assembly for creative dis- 
cussion and group planning for varia- 
tions or changes in the daily program. 
The half hour in thoroughly demo-ratic 
procedure afforded the opportunity of 
expression of individual views, admin- 
istrative planning, and the presentation 
of daily problems for group decision. 
The corporate group possessed the 
power to change the program from day 
to day to achieve a maximum of daily 
values. All titles were discarded after 
the first meeting and each individual 
was known as “Sister” Anna or 
“Brother” Stanley, in the atmosphere 
of a happy Christian family. 

E. Stanley Jones lectured for an hour 
each morning, sharing with all the con- 
tents of a new book which will appear 
early this fall from his pen under the 
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title, “Is the Kingdom of God Realism?” 
The final form of the book will incor- 
porate deletions, changes and supple- 
mentary material that came out of 
group discussion of these chapters. 

Following the morning lecture, the 
group divided into seven smaller groups 
each of which was led by a competent 
leader in a seventy-five-minute sem- 
inar. The seven seminars consisted of 
lecture and discussion on the following 
subjects: “Christianity And—The Faith 
In Which It Is Grounded, The Indi- 
vidual, The Home, Youth, The Church, 
Social Redemption, The World Com- 
munity.” Among the seminar leaders 
were Dr. George Richards, president 
emeritus of the Reformed Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. Elmer Homrig- 
hausen, professor of the Chair of Edu- 
cation, Princeton University; Dr. Hilda 
Ives, Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary; Dr. A. W. Wasson, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Dr. Worth Tippy, Federal 
Council of Churches; George Heaton, 
pastor, First Baptist Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; R. H. Edwin Espy, secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement; 
Dr. Theodore F. Herman, president of 
the Reformed Seminary, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Dr. Warren Bowman, First Church of 
the Brethren, Washington; Dr. John F. 
Nelson, First Christian Church, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
secretary of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, New York City. 

Other leaders in the Ashram in- 
cluded: Dr. Jesse M. Bader, director of 
the National Christian Missions; Dr. 
Guy Black, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Missions; Muriel 
Lester, Field Secretary of the Fellow- - 
ship of Reconciliation. Twelve Lu- 
therans attended the Ashram. 

Afternoons for the most part were 
left free for recreation. A daily vesper 
devotional hour was followed by an 
address by Dr. Jones. Silence was ob- 
served from 9.30 P. M. until 7.30 A. M. 


The Purpose of the Ashram 

The Ashram is a disciplined groun 
movement that comes from India. It 
is not a new religious fad, but a method 
of embodiment of the Kingdom of God. 
It follows the method Jesus had by 
taking a group of followers apart from 
the world for fellowshin, for instrue- 
tion, for spiritual discipline. “Ashram” 
is an Indian word which literally means 
“rest from work.” The American adap- 
tation might be more accurately defined 
as “rest for harder work.” The Ashram 
seeks to meet a need of Protestant 
Christianity today—discipline. It pro- 
ceeds upon Luther’s insight, “Faith is 
a working, active thing in us.” It pro- 
ceeds upon the faith that a small dis- 
ciplined group can change the face of 
the future. It is an attempt through 
simplicity of mind and practice to pro- 
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duce a miniature Kingdom of God 
through which the Holy Spirit may 


| operate as an organism. It is a disci- 


pline arrived at by corporate prayer > 


and consultation. 

The Ashram program recognizes in- 
dividual responsibility in corporate life 
and proceeds upon the thesis that most 
of our spiritual problems arise from our 
relations with other people. It seeks to 


_ meet the need of adjustment to other 


o ‘« 


- 


people and their wills. Says Dr. Jones, 
“Christianity is the science of living 
with others according to Jesus Christ. 

We must face up to the question of 
whether as individuals in our corporate 
life we are cancerous or contributive. 
A cancerous cell is one that demands 
that it be ministered unto instead of 
ministering to the rest of the body.” “I 
look upon Christianity not as some- 
thing I have attained but something I 
have obtained.” 


Looking Forward to the National 
Christian Missions 


The Blue Ridge Ashram was the sec- 
ond of two religious gatherings in 
America in August. A similar two 
weeks’ gathering, attended by two hun- 
‘dred United States and Canadian re- 
ligious leaders, was held at Saugatuck, 
Mich., immediately preceding that at 
Blue Ridge. Both Ashrams were spon- 
sored by the Department of Evangelism 
of the Council of Churches of Christ 
in America as a disciplining and spir- 
itualizing experience of preparation of 
leaders for the National Christian Mis- 
sions which will visit twenty-two cities 
in the United States, beginning in Sep- 
tember and continuing through March. 
The National Christian Mission comes 
with a vitalizing Program of Evangelism 
in a united movement of Christian 
forces to bring to the people of our 
‘nation for their sincere consideration 
and their personal acceptance this fall 
and winter the good news of Jesus 
Christ and His challenge to man. With 
a team of thirty national and interna- 
tional Christian leaders associated with 
Dr. Jones, the National Christian Mis- 
sion will approach the people of met- 
ropolitan centers with a high sense of 
immediacy and urgency motivated by 

' the conviction that the Christian Gos- 
pel has the only adequate message for 
today. The theme of each mission will 
be, “Christ Has the Answer!” 

A period of preparation will precede 
the coming of the mission in all co- 
operating churches. An every member 

_ visitation will seek to get every mem- 

ber out to the Holy Communion Serv- 

__ ice in each individual church on Uni- 
versal Communion Sunday, October 6. 
«br. Guy Black will appear in each city 
the week following the close of the mis- 
sion with assistants to train workers 
co-operating churches in an in- 


tensive follow-up personal evangelistic 
effort in each congregation to reach the 
unchurched. The program of the Na- 
tional Christian possesses tremendous 
possibilities of renewing the faith of 
Christians and winning the unchurched 
to Christ throughout our land this fall 
and winter. 


Cities to Be Visited 

The following cities will be visited 
for a period of eight days beginning at 
Kansas City, September 29; Denver, 
October 6; Minneapolis, October 13; 
Oklahoma City, October 20; Houston, 
October 27; Little Rock, Ark., Novem- 
ber 6; Indianapolis, November 10; Chi- 
cago, November 17; Springfield, IIl., 
November 21; Baltimore, November 24; 
Hartford, December 1; Syracuse, Jan- 
uary 5; Philadelphia, January 12; Louis- 
ville, January 19; Pittsburgh, January 
26; Washington, February 2; St. Louis, 
February 9; Cleveland, February 16; 
Portland, Ore., February 23; Seattle, 
March 2; Oakland, Calif., March 9; Los 
Angeles, March 16. 

Each city to be visited was entitled 
to five representatives at either of the 
two Ashrams which followed the pro- 
gram and technique which will be am- 
plified and supplemented in the cities 
visited. Preachers and seminar leaders 
who appeared on the Ashram programs 
will be among those who will partic- 
ipate in the National Christian Missions. 
Both Ashrams were found so helpful 
that petitions have gone in to the Fed- 
eral Council requesting that Ashram 
programs be continued in America 
next summer. 


OHIO LUTHER LEAGUE 
CONVENTION 


Reported by the Rev. Carl A. Driscoll 


“To Battle for the Right” was the in- 
spiring and challenging theme for the 
Luther League of Ohio when it met for 
its forty-fourth annual convention in 
First Lutheran Church, Dayton, over 
the Labor Day week-end. Beneath the 
gayety and light-heartedness that 
would bubble over from any group of 
Christian young people enjoying a good 
convention and fine fellowship was the 
serious vein as these 325 Leaguers re- 
flected upon their lives and testimony 
in a badly shaken world. The addresses 
were stimulating, and progressed with 
the convention, climaxing in a call to 
serve. 

The Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Con- 
sulting Secretary on Promotion of the 
United Lutheran Church, sounded the 
keynote in his address, “The Call to 
Arms.” The theme was carried on in 
the Sunday morning service when the 
Rev. William C. Zimman, pastor of the 
host church, used “The Sword Dividing 
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Asunder” as his sermon. subject. 
“Strength for the Battle’ was the next 
link in the chain. This was the subject 
of the Sunday evening Twilight Service, 
addressed by the Rev. John Arm- 
bruster, missionary to Argentina. 

The Sunrise Service Monday was 
built around the theme, “The Flag Un- 
furled.” The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. C. P. Mitchell, pastor of Hill- 
top Lutheran Church, Columbus. The 
closing challenge, “Carry On,” was is- 
sued by Chester S. Simonton, D.D., pas- 
tor of Messiah Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Running through the business and 
study sessions were the quiet devotional 
meditations conducted by the Rev. Dale 
C. Recker, pastor of First Lutheran 
Church, Cleveland Heights, and chap- 
lain of the convention. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the finals in the State Declamation 
Contest. Selected pastors prepare dec- 
lamations which are used in the local 
Leagues. Elimination contests decide 
those entering the state finals. Mary 
Frank of Canton, Ohio, was named this 
year’s winner. A scholarship at Wit- 
tenberg College is the award for the 
winner of first place. 

Committees from the host church, 
under the chairmanship of Dolores 
Greiser, worked long and hard to en- 
tertain the convention, and were highly 
complimented on their fine work. 

An attendance up awarded on the 
number of delegates, and miles trav- 
eled, was presented to the League from 
First Church, Mansfield. Honors for 
outstanding achievements in Luther 
League work were bestowed upon 
Andrew Dropko of Lorain, retiring 
president; Marjorie Hibbs of Hilltop 
Church, Columbus; and Ralph Crael of 
Bethany, Cleveland. 

The Hilltop League, with thirty-one 
members present, enjoy their singing 
and their own arrangement of familiar 
hymns. Under the leadership of the 
pastor, the Rev. C. P. Mitchell, the 
League as a choir sang two of their 
arrangements during a playlet. 

Another highlight that should be 
mentioned was the presence of three 
newlywed couples among the delegates. 
One happy groom was Robert Fry of 
Toledo, married Saturday noon pre- 
ceding the convention. After he was 
elected president of the Luther League 
of Ohio, the synod’s director of Young 
People’s work graciously advanced the 
time of installation in order that the 
happy couple might leave on their 
honeymoon. 

Other officers elected included: 
Vernon Nickel, vice-president; Eliza- 
beth Renz, re-elected as secretary; Faye 
Kughler, returned to the office of treas- 
urer; and the Rev. Finn Hansen, pas- 
tor of religious education of the host 
church, pastoral advisor. 
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a) Save the 
eit open lice), 


Lutheran Officials Appeal 
for Money 


Lutheran Church House, 39 East 35th St., New York. 
To the Congregations of 


The United Lutheran Church in America: 

We know that these are critical days for all mankind. We are realizing 
keenly that they are critical for America. What we in America have been in the 
past and what we do today will decide whether or not God can use us in His 
deep and perfect and sure plans. Our one necessity is to quiet our fears, to 
abandon our own childish thoughts, and to be prayerfully watchful for every 
clear indication of responsibility He lays upon us. Then we shall not make a 
mistake and shall help mankind. 

And now those of us who know even a little concerning our Lutheran Church 
in the world today must be stricken with concern as to her future. God and His 
Gospel can and will triumph without us as a Church. It is clear, however, that 
He wishes us to continue, wishes to use us, because in plain daylight He and only 
He has laid a responsibility particularly upon the Lutheran Church in America. 

We in America shall save our Church in the world and help to save mankind 
by meeting it, step after step, as that responsibility develops. As it develops it 
will tax us severely and demand sacrifice. It means action, world action, because 
the present step involves help to every continent on earth; all mankind stands at 
our Church’s door. As an ambassador for Christ, as though God did beseech you 


by me, I pray you to listen to the appeal now being made to you. 
Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) F. H. Knuset, President, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


OTHER PRESIDENTS OF LUTHERAN SYNODS WRITE: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tue Lutheran Church in America is 
today facing a stupendous task. It is a 
God-given task which the Church at 
all costs must accept and for which it 
must unitedly pray, sacrifice, and labor 
until it is successfully completed. With 
the task comes the opportunity which 
knocks at the church door only in a 
time of supreme crisis. 
T. O. Burntvept, President, 
Lutheran Free Church. 


* * * 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Topay comes the call from the Lord 
of the Harvest to keep the light of the 
Gospel burning in these fields. Today 
it is our responsibility. From the home- 
lands we have received a rich heritage 
in love and understanding for the work 
of foreign missions. No congregation, 
however small, should neglect this op- 
portunity to give generously in addi- 
tion to supporting our own work. God 
has blessed us. We are still a country 
at peace and His mercy has been 
bounteous. May this appeal for sup- 
port of these missions become truly a 
thank offering to God, not giving 
grudgingly but out of a thankful heart, 
that we are even led into a larger field 
of opportunity to “behold the fields 


white unto harvest.” It is imperative 
for Christian life that the urge created 
by the Holy Spirit to lift a part of the 
burdens of the world today in this sin- 
sick and weary humanity, shall not die 
within us in wishful thinking. Jesus 
Christ translated His compassion for 
the lost, for the sick and weary into 
immediate action. He went about doing 
good. May we truly in’ this call and 
opportunity become followers of Him, 
Who loved us and gave all for us. 
Yours in Christ, 
(Signed) J. A. Aascaarp, President, 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America. 


* * * 


Columbus, Ohio. 

“As wr might expect to hear, the 
lamps of Europe are going out,” but as 
these lamps go out candles in America 
must be lighted, for our Lord has said 
to His followers, “Ye are the light of 
the world.” 

In many countries the church is suf- 
fering violence. Faithful witnesses are 
being imprisoned for proclaiming the 
Word of Truth. Funds for supporting 
foreign missions are being cut off. In 
the mad struggle and carnage among 
nations the Gospel of Peace is being 
crowded into the background or en- 
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tirely neglected. We cannot here enter 
into the discussion of the whys and 
wherefores of all of these things, but 
we must take time to appeal to the en- 
tire membership of the Lutheran 
Church in this country to come to the 
rescue of our starving Lutheran mis- 
sions throughout the world. Practically 
all the Lutheran mission societies out- 
side of America have had their funds 
wholly or partially cut off from the 
mission fields, especially in Asia, Africa, 
and New Guinea. Where hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been con- 
tributed by these European societies 
for the support of their foreign mis- 
sions, now they may send only a few 
hundreds of dollars. We refer espe- 
cially to the German and the Scan- 
dinavian societies. The only people 
still free to come to the rescue of these 
distressed nations are the entire mem- 
bership of the Lutheran Church in 
America. This is probably the time in 
history when our Church in this coun- 
try must come forward to save the 
Lutheran foreign missions in the world. 
Em. Poppren, President, 
American Lutheran Church. 
* ¥ * 
Blair, Nebr. 
THE many Lutheran foreign missions 
orphaned by the war are in distress. 
Unless Lutherans of America come to 
their aid, their very existence will be 
threatened. Hence the appeal through 
the American representatives of the 
Lutheran World Convention. The ap- 
peal was sanctioned by the 1940 con- 
vention of our synod. We recommend 
that our congregations give the appeal 
their wholehearted and generous sup- 
port. 
N. C. CartseEn, President, 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America. 


* * * 


Kimballton, Iowa 
Tue purpose of this letter is to ask 
you to support this drive in the best 
possible manner of which you are 
capable. There should be no churches 
without having such a drive and there 
should be no individual member who 
has not been approached in some way 
and requested to give to the cause. 
(Signed) Atrrep JENSEN, President, 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America. 


The Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson, pastor 
of the First Church, San Diego, since 
1934, has been given a leave of absence 
in order to heed the call of the govern- 
ment to act as army chaplain at the 
Presidio, San Francisco. His rank is 
First Lieutenant in the Army Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
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Theological Seminaries 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 
OPENS 115TH YEAR 


Tue Lutheran Theological Seminary 


at Gettysburg opened September 10 


with exercises conducted by the new 


_ president, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz. Dr. 


Herbert C. Alleman, retired professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Lit- 
erature and Theology, delivered the 
sermon, using as his text, Luke 4: 17: 
“And he opened the book.” Dr. Alle- 
man declared that the chief business of 
the seminary student is to know the 
Scriptures. That comes first and is 
never finished. The Scriptures were the 
only book that Jesus used. He found in 
them the program for His nation and 
for Himself. 

Following the opening service the 
faculty met the incoming students for 
a conference on plans and courses. 

Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, new Henry 
Singmaster professor of Systematic 
Theology, succeeding Dr. John Aberly, 
retired professor and president of the 
seminary, and the Rev. George E. Men- 
denhall, teaching fellow, participated in 
the opening of the seminary year. 

Seventy-five students, including 
thirty first-year men, enrolled for the 
year and began regular classes at eight 
o'clock the following morning. Grad- 
uate students will report for work 
October 1. 

Needed improvements had been made 
during the summer months. The former 
social room in the south wing of the 
Administration Building has been 
divided. The front section has become 
the President’s office and a conference 
room; the other section is now the office 
of the Registrar and Secretary. The 
former seminary office has been ar- 
ranged as a parlor. 

Details have been announced for the 
inauguration of Dr. Wentz as the new 
president of the seminary, for the in- 
stallation of Dr. Rasmussen as a mem- 
ber of the faculty, and for the corner- 
storie laying of the new chapel, for 
which ground was broken August 1. 
The service of inauguration will take 
place at ten o’clock (D. S. T.), Wednes- 
day morning, September 25, in Christ 


__ (College) Lutheran Church, Gettys- 


burg, and the other services will follow 
through the day. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


THIRTY-TWO entering students were 


Meewsieved vat the Philadelphia Sem- 


inary September 16. The undergraduate 


_ student body of one hundred men, to- 


gether with the faculty of twelve, re- 


ceived the Sacrament at the opening 


service of the seminary’s seventy- 


seventh year and heard the sérmon 


preached by President Luther D. Reed. 
Classroom work was begun September 
eighteenth. 

The Graduate School announces its 
courses for 1940-1 to be given Tues- 
days and Thursdays, the larger groups 
meeting their professors in the newly 
renovated Graduate Hall, others in the 
Krauth Memorial Library’s seminar 
room. The improvement during the 
past summer of the Gowen Avenue 
property used by the Graduate School 
was the first major achievement of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the seminary. 
The lecture room has been enlarged, a 
comfortable lounge provided, and the 
very desirable accommodations for the 
fellows and other resident students of 
the school are now being filled. 

Graduate classes at Mt. Airy will 
begin Tuesday, October 1, and Thurs- 
day, October 3. Assignment of read- 
ing to be begun during the following 
two weeks, when the classes will not 
meet because of the Omaha convention 
of the Church, will be made at the 
opening sessions. Registrations will 
close October 24. 

Candidates for degrees are required 
to take a course in Theological Re- 
search in connection with the prepara- 
tion of their theses. This will be ad- 
ministered this year by Professor 
Fischer. After a series of introductory 
lectures, the class will be divided along 
departmental lines and conferences ar- 
ranged with the members of the faculty. 

The Philadelphia Seminary has served 
the Church for twenty-seven years 
through its unique Graduate School. 
Last year 116 pastors and advanced 
students of theology availed themselves 
of its offerings. The majority of these 
are men serving parishes within a 
radius of 100 miles of the seminary. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


“CERTAINLY a fine beginning,’ were 
words heard on the campus of the Lu- 
theran Theological Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C., Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 11, when the institution was opened 
for the new term. This day marked 
the beginning, also, of an annual event 
to be known as “Seminary Day.” The 
special program arranged for the day 
proved both interesting and helpful to 
the many friends of the institution who 
had come from various sections. 

The first service was held in the 
Church of the Ascension at 11.00 A. M. 
The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
John Schmidt, newly elected instructor 
in Practical Theology and New Testa- 
ment. The speaker gave a most inter- 
esting study of the parable of the Un- 
just Steward, using for his theme, “The 
Folly of the Wise.” 
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The liturgical service was conducted 
by Dr. M. L. Stirewalt of the seminary 
faculty. Immediately following the ser- 
mon, the service for the formal instal- 
lation of Mr. Schmidt was held. This 
was in charge of Dr. C. J. Shealy of 
Spartanburg, president of the Board. 

Due to a recent accident causing a 
foot injury, Dr. E. C. Cooper, president 
of the seminary, was prevented from 
participating in the service. However, 
he was present, and before the conclu- 
sion stood at his pew and made an- 
nouncements and remarks relative to 
the work of the institution. 

Luncheon was served the visitors in 
the seminary dining hall. 

At 2.00 P. M. an outdoor program was 
given on the campus. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 
of Columbia, and by the Rev. F. L. 
Conrad of High Point, N. C. Special 
music was furnished by students, with 
much of it by the well-known “Sem- 
inary Quartet.” Dr. Cooper was in 
charge of the afternoon program. He 
announced that the new class had a 
membership of twelve students—one of 
the largest classes to enter in a number 
of years. He also told of the efforts 
toward the reduction of the $16,000 
current debt. 

Other members of the faculty are: 
C. K. Bell, D.D., J. W. Horine, D.D., 
LL.D., the Rev. J. B. Moose, Ph.D., 
M. L. Stirewalt, D.D. The six men now 
on the faculty make up a fine and able 
teaching force. This together with a 
larger assured income from the synods 
of the South give promise of continued 
worth-while progress for this important 
work. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 

AT THE opening of the ninety-sixth 
session of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, Dr. E. E. Flack, pro- 
fessor of New and Old Testament at 
Hamma, accepted the charge of direct- 
ing the work of preparing young men 
for the ministry as dean of the institu- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. L. H. Larimer, 
who retired from that office recently, 
but who will continue as a professor in 
the seminary. Dr. Flack was inducted 
into office by Dr. Alvin E. Bell of 
Toledo, Ohio, president of the Board of 
Directors of Wittenberg College and 
deeply concerned about adequate 
preparation for ministers. 

At the convocation Dr. Willard D. 
Allbeck, professor of Historical The- 
ology at Hamma since 1937, was the 
main speaker, his theme being “Hu- 
manitarianism and Inner Missions.” Dr. 
Allbeck will become professor of church 
history and of history of doctrine, 
liturgics and catechetics. He is a grad- 
uate of Susquehanna University. Dr. 
Flack and Dr. Allbeck were presented 
for induction by President Rees Edgar 
Tulloss of Wittenberg College. 
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“That Important Interpretation” 


THE LUTHERAN continues to receive 
rejoinders to the article by Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss on “Conscientious Objectors.” 


_ The statement involved is one which was 
issued by the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America at its meeting in 
January 1940. The following, which is the basis 
of Dr. Krauss’ article and of the rejoinders 
thereto, is what will be reported to the conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in America 
from its Executive Board at the coming meet- 
ing in Omaha. It consists of a four-part sum- 
mary as follows: 


The Executive Board of The United Lutheran 

Church in America has been officially requested, 
by the Board of Social Missions and by the 
Conference of Synodical Presidents, to define 
the position of the Church with respect to the 
rights and duties of Christian citizens, partic- 
ularly in the emergencies of war. 
_ The position of The United Lutheran Church 
in America, based upon the Scriptures and in- 
terpreted by its Confessions, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. It is the function of the Christian Church 
- proclaim the Gospel of Redemption and 
eace. 


2. It is the duty of the Christian citizen to 
obey and support lawful government. Concern- 
ing such duty we hold—what is plainly taught 
by Scripture and stated in the Church’s Con- 
fessions—that “lawful civil ordinances are good 
works of God, . . . it is right for Christians to 
bear civil office. to sit as judges, . . . to engage 
in ‘ust wars, to serve as soldiers, to make legal 
contracts, to hold property, to make oath... 
save only when commanded to sin, for then 
they ought to obey God rather than man.” 
Augsburg Confession, Article XVI. Romans 13: 
1-7; I Peter 2:13-17; Titus 3:1; Matthew 22: 
17-21. Acts 5: 29. 

3. We hold that a justifiable war not only 
may be possible, but that the Christian citizen 
is in duty bound to bear arms and to offer his 
life if need be in defense of his country. 


4. We believe that the conscience of the in- 
dividual, informd and inspired by the Word of 
God, is the final authority in determining con- 
duct. Acts 5:29. Conscientiousness is one of 
the essential virtues of good citizenship. There- 
fore, under this evangelical principle of free- 
dom of conscience we recognize the individual 
right to conscientious objection to service in a 
war. Such recognition does not imply the 
Church’s approval of such conscientious objec- 
tion but does proclaim its devotion and respect 
for the Scriptural principle of the supreme 
moral responsibility of the individual con- 
science. Acts 5:29. As the exponent and de- 
fender of Christian principle the Church must 
respect and safeguard the Christian in his right 
to the honest exercise of that responsibility. 
The obvious difficulties involved, such as the 
abuse of the principle by hypocrites using con- 
science as a cloak for cowardice, do not excuse 
the Church from its sacred obligation of de- 
fending the principle at stake. They do chal- 
lenge the Church to special care in judging the 
spirit and motives of those who may call upon 
the Church for safguarding in such a position. 
They also challenge all Christians to a heart- 
searching study of what the Word of God and 
the witness of the Church teach concerning the 
duties of the Christian citizen to the State. We 
reiterate that duty to be loyal support and serv- 
ice to the nation whose protection and benefits 
he enjoys. 


THe LUTHERAN regrets that demands 
for space in the issues preceding the 
coming conventions deprive it of the 
privilege of printing in full communica- 
tions from the Revs. Charles O. Thomp- 
son, Yonkers, N. Y.; J. M. Armbruster, 
Springfield, Ohio; George J. Muller, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Alton M. Motter, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pastor Thompson argues that an oc- 
casion has arisen “to expand our inter- 
pretation of the Sixteenth Article of the 
Augsburg Confession. Let us call 
Christians to obey our authority. Our 
discussion should not be about dis- 
loyalty and disobedience and mistaken 
people, but about the proper distribu- 
tion of obedience.” 


Pastor Thompson believes further 
that the issue confronting the church 
results from the forces of international- 
ism which have been evolved from the 
developments by scientists. “Science,” 
he says, “has made the world small.” 
He feels that a statement that could be 
accepted in the sixteenth century does 
not have scope adequate for the twen- 
tieth. He writes: “If the Church fails 
to recognize international government, 
she will fail in her duty to require cit- 
izens’ obedience to authority. And she 
will bless the nations when they mis- 
appropriate international privileges. She 
will endorse the nations’ requests for 
loyalties which do not belong to them. 
She will help to endanger our national 
existence to the profit of other nations 
who know the strength of international 
organization. Above all, she will be dis- 
membering the body of Christ into as 
many portions as there are nations.” 


The Rev. J. M. Armbruster writing 
from Springfield, Ohio, takes the posi- 
tion that the Church is called upon to 
declare itself “when a blackout of sanity 
and faith threatens the world. The 
Church is, or at least should be, a flam- 
ing torchlight of reason and of the spirit 
of Christ.” He cites the attitudes taken 
by various church leaders, among them 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Danzig, and preachers in 
Christian pulpits in Warsaw, Berlin, 
Paris, London, Buenos Aires, who “talk 
to their respective peoples in the name 
of the same God and send up prayers 
from their respective altars to Him to 
bless the opposing forces.” 

Pastor Armbruster writes concerning 
war: “I believe that increasingly the 
peculiar evil of our day is war. The 
Church is again called to have suf- 
ficient courage to arise and once and 
for all denounce the civil authorities 
of our respective nations for constantly 
appealing to an unchristian, not to say 
asininely ineffective, method of right- 
ing international wrongs.” 

The following paragraph is specific. 
It reads: “Our government says we 
have no quarrel with Heine Schmidt, 
nor Giovanni Caprile, nor Ivan Popoff, 
but we do have a quarrel with Adolf 
Hitler, Benito Mussolini, and Josef 
Stalin. Therefore, take your gun and 
go kill Heine Schmidt, Giovanni 
Caprile, and Ivan Popoff. I say then 
we must reply: My son, now is the time 
to say to your government, ‘Your Maj- 
esty,’ or ‘Mr. President,’ as the case may 
be, ‘I must obey God rather than 
men.’” 


The Rev. George J. Muller of Pitts- 
burgh titles his communication, “The 
Lutheran Conscientious Objector.” He 
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observes: “It is self-evident that the 
majority of the members of the Chris- 
tian Church, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, are not conscientious ob- 
jectors, or they would not now be in 
the armies scattered throughout the 
world and engaged in the task of mu- 
tual extermination. It is well known 
that the Lutheran Church in all ages 
and in all lands has never failed to obey 
the worldly rulers of the state and 
never protested against any wars. The 
same accusation can be maintained 
against the Anglican and Presbyterian 
churches of England, the Roman or the 
Greek Catholic wherever found, or any 
of the churches native to American 
soil.” 

An unusual definition of government 
is found in a later paragraph of the 
Rev. Mr. Muller’s contribution. He 
states: “When we talk about a ‘coun- 
try’ or ‘nation’ or ‘government, we 
have in mind the rulers who hold the 
upper hand. These may be classes or 
individuals, who can lead a country to 
ruin from which a whole generation 
will not suffice for recovery. These 
governments may vanish and so may 
the political boundaries of many a na- 
tion. Why, then, should the Christian 
believers and the Christian Church be 
bound to sanction the designs of greedy, 
sinful, lustful, and self-seeking ‘gov- 
ernments’? A Christian can love his 
country, her lands, people, arts, lit- 
erature, and customs without therefore 
loving the governing group or making 
them take the place of God.” 

Pastor Muller closes his discussion 
with the comment: “The conscientious 
objector is mostly reviled by those who 
because of age or wealth or infirmities 
never expect to see the front-line 
trenches. Most of our wars in all ages 
have been fomented by men old and 
gray-headed, who sent foolish, adven- 
ture-loving youth to their deaths. 
Youth furnished the cannon fodder. 
Let us say to our church youth whose 
conscience rebels at war and its sins, 


‘We know that every Lutheran does not 


agree with you, but we admire the 
courage and sincerity of your faith’ and 
ask from the government of the United 
States the recognition of your personal 
conscientious objections, just the same 
as for those in other churches or com- 
munions.’ ” 


The Rev. Alton Motter, writing from 
Harrisburg, sends “a condensation of 
a paper prepared for the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association of Harrisburg and 
Vicinity.” It was scheduled to be read 
September 9. Pastor Motter has drawn 
largely upon books, especially one writ- 
ten some years ago by Halford Luccock 
of which the title is Preachers Present 
Arms. He sets up six “tasks” as fol- 
lows: (a) to continue to present the 
positive redeeming gospel of Jesus 
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Christ; (b) to disassociate ourselves 
from the war machine; (c) to keep the 


‘Bible from being used as a military 


textbook; (d) to give guidance and 
support to those who follow that line 
of action dictated by that still, small 
voice called conscience; (e) to give 
spiritual and material help to war’s 
horrors; (f) “Our final task is that of 
directing the course of America’s own 
future.” 

The final paragraph of Pastor Motter’s 
paper reads: “As the outreach of our 
Christian faith, let us urge upon our 
government a reduction of armies and 
navies to the level of a police power; a 
willingness to confer about raw mate- 
rials, territories, markets, boundaries, 
tariffs; a willingness to relinquish that 
extreme national sovereignty which in- 
sists on being absolute judge of its own 
rights and claims as well as the estab- 
lishment of an impartial international 
court. People of the world are waiting 
for a leader to take this road.” 


The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., expresses approval of the 
presentation by Dr. Krauss and adds 
a few sentences. He writes: “I read 
with interest the article by Dr. Paul 
Krauss. It seems to say to me that war 
is pretty terrible business. But, if the 
government says we ought to enter war, 
well, we as a church and ministers 
should bless the government.” He 
makes a comment upon the government 
which might be interpreted as politically 
partisan and closes with a reference to 
Luccock’s book, Preachers Present 
Arms, which he fears will need to be 
repeated. 


We close this list with the commu- 
nication from the Rev. Howard F. Bink, 
Camp Hill, Pa.. He writes as his con- 
viction on the subject: 

“Let me express my profound appre- 
ciation and commendation of your 
article in the August 28 issue of THE 
LutHeran entitled ‘An Important In- 
terpretation’ by the Rev. Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss. 

“Our church needed an interpreta- 
tion and a clarification just like this on 
the issue of the Christian and the 
Church in time of war. 

“To me it is more reasonable and 


_ justifiable and spiritual to acknowledge 


: a” 
Pid the individual conscience and makes 
_ righteousness the supreme theme and 


that true peace is the result of some- 
thing more than mere ‘pacifism.’ We 
dare not cloak our Lord in the role of 
a ‘pacifist.’ Although our Lord was the 
“Prince of Peace,’ He was also the 
“Mighty God’ Who held all things in 


_ obedience to Righteousness, Justice, 
and Honor. 


“This splendid interpretation focuses 
‘upon the supreme moral responsibility 


qn the by-product, as it should be.” 


THe LutTHERAN believes that the 
major facts bearing upon this discus- 
sion have now been presented. In or- 
der to avoid drifting too far away from 
the actual recommendations that will 
be given consideration by the represen- 
tatives of the Church in convention as- 
sembled at Omaha next month, we have 
reprinted the action which the Execu- 
tive Board will offer for adoption. Until 
after the convention’s action further 
discussion will be postponed. 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
By the Rev. Ernest Tonsing 


GENEROUS rains subdued the heat 
wave which early in August withered 
into oblivion growing corn and sorghum 
crops throughout most of Kansas. One 
of those rarities of recent years, an all- 
day, drizzling, soaking, refreshing 
downpour has taken possession of 
southern Kansas, just in time to settle 
ground for wheat seeding. Showers, 
and a number of isolated cloudbursts, 
had previously penetrated the gloom of 
the hot period, and brought smiles to 
farmers and businessmen alike, for they 
began to penetrate the subsoil, that 
portion of terra firma whose moist or 
dry state predicts success or failure in 
farming operations. If the Middle West 
“tiller of the soil” knows no other spir- 
itual entity, he at least is acquainted 
with “hope.” No matter what his crop 
failures of the previous season, or sea- 
sons, planting time always finds him 
perched on his drill, placing in God’s 
earth the seed which, accompanied at 
least by hope, seldom fails to yield at 
least chicken feed. Incidentally, the 
area dubbed “dust bowl” has redeemed 
itself this fall, the second time in a 
year. Besides having an unusually good 
wheat crop, its emerald-green row 
crops are yielding bumper quantities 
of feed. Outside of several minor 
flurries, dust in the “bowl” is rarely 
seen. There is a growing “back-to- 
Kansas” movement, reports have it, for 
like so many who migrate to the 
“greener” grass across the fence, the 
migrants are finding other areas less 
promising than their own former back 
yards. 

Elwood, Ind., and Coffeyville, Kan., 
unexpectedly have become fellow- 
sharers in the pre-presidential election 
excitement. It was not enough that 
“Alf” Landon was Kansas’ own son and 
presidential nominee of the Republican 
party in 1936; now Wendell Willkie has 
given Kansas another “boost” in the 
political firmament by choosing Coffey- 
ville, where he once taught school, as 
the spot from which he will fire his first 
salvos in the battle for the presidency. 
Lutherans enter the scene of state 
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politics quite often. When Alfred Lan- 
don toured the country in 1936, Dr. 
Ernst F. Pihlblad, state senator, Augus- 
tana clergyman and distinguished pres- 
ident of Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
was on the tour as one of his confiden- 
tial advisers. This year Dr. Pihlblad 
was chosen by Governor Payne Ratner 
to introduce him over an interstate 
radio hook-up as he made his opening 
campaign speech in Parsons, Kan. 


A Fine Camp 


The Luther League Camp-Conven- 
tion at Wa-Shun-Ga again has become 
pleasant history for the synod’s young 
people. About 150 Lutheran ’teen-age 
boys and girls and leaders were on hand 
for the week of July 21 to 26, partaking 
enthusiastically of refreshing spiritual, 
recreational and culinary delights. Un- 
der the direction of the Rev. S. A. Ham- 
rick and the Rev. George Whittecar, 
clerical sponsors, the week passed 
quickly and profitably. Without excep- 
tion, those who attended say it was the 
finest ever! 

Awards given the best boy and girl 
camper, based on qualities of character, 
citizenship and accomplishment in 
camp, and carrying free tuition, to next 
year’s session, went to Buddy Kauf- 
man, Atchison, and Marjorie Hawes, 
Topeka. From a varied and talented 
skit program on “stunt” night, judges 
sifted out the Salina League’s offering 
as first place material. The attendance 
trophy, a bronze bust of Martin Lu- 
ther, was won by the Lawrence dele- 
gation. 

Two leadership training courses were 
taught. “My Group Sessions,” under 
the Rev. Alvin Havekost of Wichita, 
drew forty-two scholars, and “Studies 
in Life Service,” under the Rev. J. 
Ernest Messer of Greenleaf, drew fifty 
students. Eighteen course cards were 
awarded those who completed neces- 
sary requirements. The Rev. O. W. 
Ebright of Emporia engaged forty in- 
termediates in a biographical course 
entitled “Living Heroes,” the characters 
studied being Toyohiko Kagawa, 
George Washington Carver, and Chiang 
Kai-Shek. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President, Duane Weinert, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; vice-president, Bill Bus- 
kirk, Hutchinson; corresponding secre- 
tary, Hazel Moreen, Salina; recording 
secretary, Jane Johnson, Tulsa, Okla.; 
treasurer, Lee Combow, Greenleaf; ad- 
visors, the Rev. S. A. Hamrick, and the 
Rev. George Whittecar. 


Youth Rallies 
The United Lutheran Church in 
America, with its Promotional Program 
this year emphasizing youth, has struck 
a sympathetic vein in this synod by 
putting on the Youth Rallies. A net- 
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work of Conference rallies has for some 
time been uniting synodical young peo- 
ple, but the young people themselves 
have been chiefly responsible for these 
efforts. It is a timely testimonial that 
the church at large is giving the 
younger set, that they are worthy of 
attention other than that drawn by the 
government’s search for potential sol- 
diers. How grateful they will be if we 
can point the way for “youth’s faith in 
action” to span these troublous times! 
September 21 and 22 were the dates set 
for the eight synodical rallies. 

It doesn’t take a magnifying glass to 
see that interest in the forthcoming 
United Lutheran Church convention 
and those of its auxiliaries is mounting 
to real proportions out here “where the 
West begins.” Des Moines and Omaha 
seem only a step away. Not only dele- 
gates, but also undelegated individuals, 
are “saving up” to take the special 
trains leaving Kansas City. Where 
trains are not practicable, the caravan 
plan is to be utilized, a number of per- 
sons sharing expenses for automobile 
passage across country. It’s only a 
guess, but we believe there will be 
more delegates at Omaha by this 
method than by any other. Distances 
don’t mean much “west of the Mis- 
sissippi.” 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rey. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Iv Is raining: it has rained much here 
during the summer. Farmers have 
found it difficult to save their heavy 
crops of grain and much is still in the 
fields; yet much good has resulted. Root 
crops are luxuriant; pastures are excep- 
tionally abundant; woodlands have been 
protected from the fires that are such 
a scourge in dry seasons. Never have 
I seen the woods look better than they 
do now: it is a delight to roam through 
them. God is good! “This world is full 
of beauty, like other worlds above; and 
if we did our duty it might be full of 
love.” It is raining! Just now it does 
not suit me to have it rain because the 
family is getting ready to travel. Like 
the child going on a picnic I feel like 
saying: “Rain, rain, go away; come 
again some other day.” Strange weather 
we would have did each one have his 
own way! We may well thank God 
that He rules. 


Pioneers and the Gospel 

A few days ago I was called upon to 
officiate at the funeral of a life-long 
friend. It was a sad privilege. He was 
the last survivor of a small group of 
pioneers that cut into the forests of this 
part of Muskoka that new homes might 
be established. They were rugged and 


courageous men and women, exulting 
in their new-found freedom, content to 
take their chance with the giants of the 
forest in winning sustenance from a 
virgin soil and thankful to God for the 
very strenuousness of their lives. A few 
families had come from Lutheran com- 
munities and brought their Lutheran 
devotional books with them. Busy as 
they were they found time for family 
worship; but they had no church. One 
day a missionary arrived; services were 
held; organization was proposed; by and 
by a church was built and a pastor 
called; the Word of God was preached 
and the sacraments were administered; 
members of the new generation were 
confirmed. Life was simple, but con- 
tentment reigned. 

Gradually conditions changed. Mus- 
koka became a popular tourist: resort 
and times improved for the pioneer 
homesteaders. There was some disper- 
sion, however, and Lutheran pastoral 
services were discontinued. The little 
church was sold! But Lutheran faith 
prevailed and, whenever possible, Lu- 
theran burial for the old folks was 
sought by their families. On a number 
of occasions I have been called upon to 
officiate. A few days ago I laid my 
benefactor and friend to rest with the 
words of St. Paul’s great text of vic- 
tory over death. Thank God—yes, thank 
Him without ceasing for the Word of 
victory in the Gospel of Jesus Christ! 
Let us prize that Gospel and take heed 
lest we neglect to bring it to the souls 
who hunger and thirst for its life-giving 
and life-sustaining virtues. 


Luther League Camps 


During the past three summers the 
Luther League of Canada has con- 
ducted a Boys’ Camp at Fisher’s Glen 
on Lake Erie, and this summer the girls 
were also given the opportunity of such 
an experience. Much good has un- 
doubtedly been done. ‘The camp site 
and buildings with equipment were 
rented from the Y. M. C. A.,of Wood- 
stock, Ontario, and served the Lutheran 
boys and girls admirably. For two 
weeks during the season just ended 
about seventy boys camped at this de- 
lightful spot. An efficient staff was in 
charge and a good program giving 
Christian edification and wholesome 
physical training and relaxation fur- 
nished opportunity for the outflow of 
much youthful energy. The boys were 
quite sure it was good to be there, and 
the Church agrees. Year after year the 
girls have wanted a camp. Not until 
now did they get it; but, how they 
came! For one week after the boys had 
decamped, 120 girls reveled in the ac- 
tivities provided for them. Resource- 
ful and experienced leaders gave them 
the best program the circumstances and 
time made possible. It did the heart 
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good to see those girls come back, 
bright-eyed and skin-tanned, and to 
hear them tell their stories of happy 
experiences. Both boys and girls will 


long remember that the Church was fe 


thoughtful of them in providing such 
profitable outings. 


Wartime Service 


The Lutheran Church in Canada 
wants to do its share of war-time serv- 
ice. Much Red Cross work is being 
done and homes are opened for refugee 
children. Every effort is put forth by 
pastors to be of help to persons in mil- 
itary service. Last spring, under the 
direction of the National Lutheran 
Council a “Canadian Commission for 
Wartime Service” was organized with 
Dr. T. Hartig of Winnipeg as chairman. 
All parts of the Lutheran Church in 
Canada were represented. Since then 
Dr. Hartig has died and a meeting to 
elect a new chairman was held August 
22. At this writing I have no news of 
the election but I am confident that 
every effort will be put forth to render 
such assistance to the cause of our 
country and Empire as the teachings 
and resources of our Church demand 
and make possible. The times are dif- 
ficult, but history reminds us that times 
of human crises are times of oppor- 
tunity for God and His Church. 


Once more, after a vacation season of 
varied experiences, our eyes are turned 
westward. Before this copy reaches the 
office of THe LUTHERAN we shall be on 
the road. Then back to specific educa- 
tional effort! The Seminary at Sas- 
katoon opens September 24, and there 
is a prospect of a considerable increase 
in registration. Recognizing the impor- 


tance of that institution the city of 


Saskatoon has made some improve- 
ments on the street leading to our 
campus and the city engineer is await- 
ing our instructions to proceed with the 
laying of water mains. The sum of 
$7,000 will provide us with a water sys- 
tem for domestic use and fire protec- 
tion. We need your help, folks. As you 
have stood by us so generously in the 
past you will undoubtedly come to our 
aid again. Thank you! 


A TEN-YEAR PASTORATE 
(Continued from page 7) 


“In the joy of the Resurrection we 
must not forget that, after all, it was 
not Easter but Pentecost that was the 
birthday of the Church. Had there 
been no Christmas or Easter, there 
would have been no Pentecost. But 
had there been no Pentecost, there 
would have been no Church! Pente- 
cost should be as glorious a day in 
the life of the Church as Easter. 


September 25, 1940 


Christmas marks the day the Saviour 
was given. Easter marks the day 
when hope was given. And Pentecost 
marks the day when the Holy Spirit 
was given. And without the Spirit 

‘the life and death of Christ have 
been all in vain. ‘If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ he is none of 

- His.’. This year Luther Place devotes 
herself to the recovery of a day too 
much neglected in our practice. Your 
pastor \calls-on every true Christian 
to make these fifty days before us a 
time of prayer for the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. John the Baptist her- 
alded that as the mission of the Lord. 
‘He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Spirit.’ And Jesus promised that “The 
heavenly Father will give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him.’ Pray 
that the Spirit may endue and 
quicken Luther Place.” 


Then followed these four definite 
appeals to the congregation: 


“Let our loyalty to the church and 
her services be no less in the season 
of victory than in the season of sor- 
row.” 

‘Dedicate the Sabbath morning re- 
ligiously to the Lord’s house, where 
we wait for the visitation of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

“Pray that God may make your pas- 
tor a worthy mouthpiece for the mes- 
sage of God.” 

“Your pastor asks your intercession 
with the Lord on his behalf in the 
preparation and presentation of the 
series of sermons for the Pentecost 
season.” 


There was a follow-up in each suc- 
ceeding bulletin until Pentecost. In 
succeeding years paragraphs directing 
the congregation’s attention to Pente- 
cost began to appear in the church bul- 
letin two or three weeks before Easter 
Sunday. This new emphasis on the 
coming of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost 
resulted in a decided increase in church 
attendance between Easter and Pente- 
cost, and has gone far toward counter- 
acting the after-Easter slump of which 
_ eonscientious church councils complain. 


Closing an Important Gap 


The wide gap between the confirmed 
and communing membership in hun- 
dreds of our congregation has been a 
‘cause for grave concern for years. The 
Maryland Synod Minutes for 1940 show 
820 communicant members at Luther 
Place—the largest number in the sixty- 
six years’ history of the congregation. 

_ Those figures leave much to be desired, 
however, as the minutes show there are 
1,298 confirmed members. This does 
not figure out so well on a percentage 
See many other congregations having 
made a much better showing, a few 


even registering 90 per cent or more 
of their confirmed members as com- 
muning. But at that Luther Place is 
substantially above the average. With 
continued emphasis on the spiritual 
values involved in regular attendance 
at the regular communion services the 
percentage of communicants at Luther 
Place will increase until it, too, will be 
in the 90 per cent class. The present 
percentage does not reflect the real 
progress already made. 


Assistant Pastors 


One of Dr. Rasmussen’s finest con- 
tributions, not only to Luther Place 
congregation but to the church at large, 
was the use he made of assistant pas- 
tors. The introduction of the assistant 
pastor idea was new to Luther Place, 
but such a splendid beginning was 
made with Frank H. Clutz in 1931 that 
an assistant pastor at Luther Place has 
been taken for granted ever since. Dr. 
Rasmussen’s plan was to recruit his as- 
sistant pastors from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary (which is on Maryland Synod 
territory) for one year’s service. Each 
spring since 1931 a member of the 
graduating class has been picked for 
service. The initial salary is $1,200 a 
year, but in several instances that fig- 
ure has been increased. The assistant 
pastor is guaranteed one year’s service. 
If he receives and accepts a call in the 
meantime, the congregation never 
stands in the way, but bids him God- 
speed and begins looking for his suc- 
cessor. This arrangement has been a 
great help to the congregation and an 
even greater help to the young men 
fresh from the seminary who are with- 
out experience in the administration of 
congregational programs. One year at 
Luther Place, or any other live con- 
gregation for that matter, is worth as 
much to a young man just out of the 
seminary as five years “on his own” 
without a background of experience. 
The young men who have received a 
year’s training, more or less, at Luther 
Place during the past nine years are 
giving a good account of their stew- 
ardship in the following places: 

Frank H. Clutz, Reformation, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Paul L. Reaser, Bethany, Altoona, Pa. 

John T. Keister, American Mission 
Board pastor, Dayton, Ohio. 

Richard B. Martin, Trinity, Shamokin, 
Pa. 

Reginald Deitz, special student, Gettys- 
burg Seminary, doing research work 
and teaching; recently transferred to 
Suffern, N. Y. 

Edgar Zeigler, associate pastor, St. 
Paul’s, Columbia, S. C. 

Frederick J. Eckert, St. Luke’s, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Carl Folkemer, assistant pastor, Luther 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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The Financial Program 


“Every man shall give as he is able,” 

r “as he may prosper,” is the one and 
only appeal made to Luther Place con- 
gregation through the years for 
financial support for the congregational 
budget. In other words, Luther Place 
is financed on the one and only scrip- 
tural basis, as directed in Deuteronomy 
16: 17, and I Corinthians 16: 2. This 
makes it unnecessary to resort to 
chicken dinners, oyster suppers, rum- 
mage sales, bazaars, or other programs 
that cheapen the church in its own eyes 
as well as the eyes of the world. Yes, 
there are occasional church dinners, 
but their purpose is to promote good 
fellowship, not to finance church work. 
There is only one way to do that—the 
scriptural way—and Luther Place has 
long since learned that fact. 


Dr. Rasmussen’s Successor 


Luther Place has been fortunate in 
its selection of Dr. Rasmussen’s suc- 
cessor. He is the Rev. Charles B. 
Foelsch, Ph.D., who has been pastor of 
Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., where he 
has done an outstanding work during 
the past six years in a congregation 
nearly twice the size of Luther Place 
congregation. Dr. Foelsch raises the 
apportionment in excess, also. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Evangelism, 
under the new Board of Social Mis- 
sions, he has challenged the attention 
of the whole United Lutheran Church 
in America. His genuine worth to the 
Church has been recognized by the 
Nominating Committee of the Execu- 
tive Board which recently nominated 
him for membership on that Board for 
election by the Omaha Convention next 
month. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. E. Richard Acker was in- 
stalled as pastor of Christ Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., September 8. 
The service was conducted by Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, assisted by 
the Rev. C. Elwood Huegel, president 
of the Pottsville Conference. 

Mr. Acker is the eleventh pastor in 
the 119 years the congregation has ex- 
isted. He succeeds the Rev. G. Elson 
Ruff, who resigned April 1 to become 
an editor in the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House at Philadelphia. 

The congregation has a confirmed 
membership of 809, and a Sunday school 
enrollment of 570. Average Sunday 
school attendance last year was, 450. 

Pastor Acker has served two parishes 
since his ordination in 1927. He began 
his ministry in the Stouchsburg Parish, 
Berks County, Pa., and in 1929 went to 
Trinity Church, Lansford, Pa. 
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Much of the development of Christ 
Church is due to the work of the Rev. 
Edwin H. Smoll, who is now pastor 
emeritus. Pastor Smoll served the con- 
gregation for a full half century. 


The Rev. G. Dwight Conrad, assistant 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Charlotte, 
N. C., has accepted a call to Bethany 
Church, Hickory, N. C. 


The Rev. W. C. Donaldson, who has 
served the Wallace Parish of the In- 
diana Synod for the past eleven years, 
has accepted a call to the newly es- 
tablished Bethlehem-LaOtto Parish and 
began his pastorate September 1. This 
parish has been served in connection 
with other parishes for the past several 
years, but will now go alone with a 
small aid from the Mission Board under 
a limited schedule. 


The Rev. Ernest C. French, pastor of 
Christ Church, Newburgh, N. Y., has 
sent to us and to the members of his 
congregation a seven-page ‘‘Messenger” 
which indicates plans of active church 
work ready to be realized during the 
coming months. Group meetings this 
week, the church school’s Promotion 
Day the last Sunday in September, a 
reference to the literature available 
from the U. L.' C. A.’s Parish and 
Church School Board, and an an- 
nouncement of “the new confirmation 
class to assemble Saturday, September 
21, are found. 

By way of introducing a more remote 
objective, Pastor French announces the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the con- 
gregation’s establishment, which will 
occur in 1951. This is in effect a ten- 
year program. 


The Rev. H. A. Kunkle, pastor at 
Albion, Ind., for more than five years, 
has accepted a call to the Madison Par- 
ish of the Indiana Synod and began 
his duties there September 1. 


BEGINNING his sixteenth year as pas- 
tor of the Second Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, the Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Sundberg delivered a special sermon 
Sunday morning, September 8, at the 
regular worship hour. His subject was, 
“Hitherto the Lord Helped Us.” This 
congregation, according to Dr. Sund- 
berg, is unique in that in the fifty-six 
years of its history fifty-six men and 
women of its membership have gone 
into some form of Christian service, as 
ministers, ministers’ wives, mission- 
aries, Y. M. C. A. workers, etc. The 
pastors of the congregation have been 
Dr. A. E. Wagner, Dr. L. A. Gotwald, 
Dr. D. H. Bauslin, Dr. E. H. Dornblaser 
(thirty-two years), and Dr. Sundberg 
since 1925. 

There are twelve Lutheran churches 
in the city of Springfield, Ohio, which 
belong to the United Lutheran Church. 


Second Church is the largest, with a 
baptized membership of 2,055 and an 
adult membership of 1,245. 

During the present pastorate the fol- 
lowing ministerial acts have been per- 
formed: 1,463 baptisms, 1,435 adults re- 
ceived into membership, 405 weddings, 
761 funerals. 


CHAPLAIN CITED 


Park W. Huntington, D.D., pastor of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wilmington, Del., 
has been the recipient of the special 
award which is customarily given in 
military circles for distinguished serv- 
ice. Under date of August 21, at the 
close of the first army maneuvers in 
which the 198th Coast Artillery of the 
National Guard of Delaware partic- 
ipated, Brigadier-General Ottmann is- 
sued a “Certificate of Commendation” 
to Chaplain Huntington. 

The citation takes the form of a Cer- 
tificate of Commendation “for especially 
meritorious and outstanding service” 
during the maneuver period. Dr. Hunt- 
ington holds the rank of Major and has 
been Regimental Chaplain for the past 
thirteen years. In 1935 he served as 
National Chaplain of the American 
Legion and during the same year was 
Post Chaplain and Department Chap- 
lain—a record not before or since held 
by a legionnaire. 

The 198th Coast Artillery Regiment, 
anti-aircraft, is included among the 
first National Guard Troops to be or- 
dered for a year’s training. The regi- 
ment will leave Delaware about Sep- 
tember 22 for Camp Upton, Long 
Island. Major Huntington has been 
granted a leave of absence by his 
church and will serve with his regiment. 


TRANSPORTATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


Further Information Regarding Railroad Tickets 
for the Special Coach Train, Chicago to 
Omaha, Primarily for Those Who Will Not 
Use the Special Train via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Chicago and Who Will Not Be Using 
Clergy Ticket. 

It is very important that round-trip coach 
tickets printed Special for those using Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway United Lutheran 
Special Train be purchased prior to departure 
from home station. Each ticket costs $11.00 
(predicated upon the expectation that we will 
have 150 or more using this special train) Chi- 
cago to Omaha and return. It also provides for 
personal and baggage transfer between station 
of railroad into Chicago and the Chicago and 
Northwestern station. If you are unable to 
purchase these tickets prior to departure, you 
may use taxi to Northwestern Station and pur- 
chase the special train tickets in that station 
prior to devarture for Omaha. 

Mr. C. N. Hale, General Agent of Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, 1002 Girard Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., has these special 
tickets for sale, and we suggest that you write 
him immediately advising number of tickets 
you desire, attaching your check or money or- 
der to cover at rate of $11.00 per ticket. (There 
are Chicago and Northwestern representatives 
in the larger cities throughout the east, and 
they will be glad to assist you in securing your 
transportation.) 

Special to Clergymen: By special arrange- 
ments ticket agents on eastern and southern 
lines are authorized to sell tickets through to 
Omaha without the need of a Western Clergy 
Certificate. This applies to tickets bought to 
Omaha and return. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Teach All 
Teach Well 


Less than best is not good 
enough. Know when you~ 
step into your classroom 
that you are prepared to do 
your finest work. 

Poor teaching is usually 
due to not knowing how to 
teach. So no one can give 
as an excuse, “I didn’t know 
any better,” we present: 


New Teaching Methods 
Pamphlets 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 
OF NURSERY CHILDREN 
By EstHER Hurr BEAMER 


Chapter subjects: The Nursery 
Children; The Nursery Department 
of the Church; The Nursery Depart- 


ment Materials; The Nursery Class . 


in the Church School; The Nursery 
Leader’s Skills; The Nursery Lead- 
ers and the Parents; Bibliography. 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 
OF BEGINNER CHILDREN 
By SIsTeR EstHER BUNGE 

Chapter subjects: A Group of Be- 
ginners; Methods and Materials; 
Worship —Formal and Informal; 
Equipment and Adjustments; The 
Whole Program for Beginners; De- 
veloping Assistants; The Parish 
School Index; Bibliography. 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 

OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 

By Sister Bessie ENGSTROM 
Chapter subjects: 
What Is the Primary Department; 
How Shall the Primary Room Be 
Equipped; When Do Primary Chil- 
dren Worship; What Lesson Ma- 
terials Are Available; Why Are 
Methods Necessary in Teaching; How 


Important Is Home; The Parish . 


School Index; Bibliography. 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 
OF JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Mase. B. FENNER 


Chapter subjects: Our Junior Boys 
and Girls; Our Purpose in Teaching 
Juniors; Guiding Our Juniors in 
Christian Growth; Our Materials and 
How to Use Them; Parent and 
Church-Leader Cooperation; Im- 
proving Our Leadership. 


20 cents each; Set of Four, 
70 cents; $1.80 a dozen, 
single or assorted titles. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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_ September 25, 1940 


ee i OBITUARY 
a Sister Edith Stagg 


ee daughter of George and Millicent Stagg, was 
born in Whitechurch, County of Hampshire, 
England, January 22, 1865. Her father died 
____ when she was two years old. Her mother mar- 
vied again and later the family emigrated to 
y London, 
nt BA; 
f, 


teacher. Durinr this time she felt strongly the 
x: _ desire ‘for some definite work for Jesus.” 
_ Though discouraged by friends, she continued 
to pray and hope. 
* ME NTE young woman of twenty-eight she left 
. _ London, gland, to join her stepbrothers in 
London, Ontario, Canada, but two years later 
_ came to Brooklyn, N. Y., where she joined the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, the Rev. 
‘9 -S. G. Weiskotten pastor. When she spoke to 
him about her desire to return to England and 
___work in the London East End Mission, he called 
7 a 1 ae to the deaconess work in Phila- 
5 e a. 
at ster Edith entered the Mary J. Drexel 
___‘-‘Motherhouse as a candidate October 1, 1897, and 


SISTER EDITH STAGG 


sid consecrated as a deaconess on Pentecost 

1903. 

She served in nursing on various stations at 
the Lankenau Hospital and St. John’s Hospital, 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, until she went to St. 
John’s, Easton, and was installed as parish _sis- 
ter November 11, 1907, by the pastor, Dr. John 
C. Seegers. 

In this parish Sister Edith really found her 
life work. With sympathy, understanding, 
sound judgment and untiring effort she followed 
the Master’s example and went about doing 

i good among the distressed, sick and otherwise 

afflicted. An evidence of the high esteem in 
which she was held is the loyalty of the Von 

Bora Circle of Women which under her lead- 

ership combined with other interests active 

work for children’s homes of the Church. 
Her outstanding work, however, was done in 
the kindergarten, where love for children and 

_her natural talent for teaching and guiding pro- 

duced results in the little ones by which they 

ofited for life. Many of them later proved 

_ their gratitude by sending their own children 

to Sister Edith’s Kindergarten. She had de-. 

' veloped her own method and quite uncon- 

_ seiously proved that consecrated personality 

with intelligence and good judgment is more 
important in educational and social work than 
any amount of training in the most advanced 

» theories and methods without such personality 

and judgment. This observation is the more 

sey ressive in view of the fact that Sister Edith 
__ held the interest and the love of the little ones 

- even in her advanced years. When she closed 
_ the kindergarten last June she had already en- 
_ rolled a number for this fall with little thought 
_ that she would not return. 

While calling at the Motherhouse to consult 

her physician, she was advised to enter the 

Lankenau Hospital where here condition rapidly 

Ney bai serious and soon appeared hopeless. Sun- 
*, ae : morning, September 1, a severe heart attack 

e| her and her soul departed just at the 
aren of another Lord’s Day. 

_ After the service at the Motherhouse Tues- 

r 3, the was re- 

Church, m. Here 

g the yy ae ae who came for a last 

e at her beloved face were many chil- 

neigh! public school as well 

gation. Six pastors took part in 
and ee ers, the presi =a = 


: L Ivania, Dr. E. P. 
teicher; the pastor of the Motherhouse, Dr. 


wv 
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MESSIAH » » » “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia 
The Rev. Ross H. Stover, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


Pastor 


Sundays—9 A.M., 10 A.M., 11 A.M., 7.45 P.M. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST REGULAR MID-WEEK SERVICE 
THURSDAYS—7.30 P.M. 

(Services Broadcast over Station WDAS) 

Assistant Pastors: Rev. Arthur Foellner, Rev. John Stump 


DR. STOVER’S LITTLE BOOKLET—“The Man Who Swears,” 10 cents. Address the Church. 
“Vll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,” 25 cents. Address United Lutheran Publication House. 


E. F. Bachmann; and St. John’s pastor, Dr. 
F. K. Fretz with whom she had labored for 
twenty-eight years in this parish, praised God 
for what He had done through Eister Edith. 
Members of the church council were the pall- 
bearers and laid the body to rest in the con- 
gregation’s burial lot, there awaiting the day 
of Resurrection. : 


CONVENTIONS TO BE BROADCAST 


The conventions of the Women’s Missionary 
Society in Des Moines, the Brotherhood and the 
United Lutheran Church in America in Omaha, 
will be broadcast by the Mutual, the Columbia, 
and National Broadcasting Companies. Ask your 
local station managers to carry the programs 
and check your newspaper for the definite tinfe. 

Alford R. Naus, Radio Commentator. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the_ twelfth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Omaha, 
Nebr., beginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M., Wednesday, October 9, in 
Kountze Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The eleventh convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 5-9, 1940. Convention headquarters— 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Communion Service for 
delegates and visitors Sunday morning, October 
6, in St. John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz, 
D.D., pastor. Business sessions will convene in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Monday, October 7, 
and continue through Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress will be held 
Saturday, October 5, in St. John’s Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


U. L, C. A. BROTHERHOOD 


The twelfth biennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held in Omaha, Nebr., Octo- 
ber 6, 7, and 8. The business sessions will be 
held in the Hotel Fontanelle. The opening 
service will be held Sunday evening, October 6, 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. The Brother- 
hood Banguet, to which ladies are cordially 
invited, will take place at the Hotel Fontanelle, 
Tuesday evening, October 8. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held October 23-25 in Reforma- 
tion Church, Detroit,| Mich., the Rev. C. F. 
Stickles pastor. Mrs. J. C. Showalter, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will hold 
their fall convention Tuesday, October 22, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Spaulding and LeMoyne 
Sts., Chicago, the Rev. Freeman Kunz pastor. 

The convention will open promptly at 1.00 
P. M. with recess at 3.00 P. M., dinner at 6.00 
P. M., and evening session at 7.00 P. M. Miss 
Myrtle Wilke, missionary from South America, 
will be the main speaker. 

Frieda Johnson, Rec. Sec. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 


Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


MARION COLLEGE 


BULLETINS 


Start the fall season with Woolverton Church 
Bulletins. Send for free current samples. Wool- 
verton Printing Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


FO SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 = ST. NEW YORIC 


Qhurch Furnishi 


il. 


e-e. 


will be held Wednesday, October 16, in Grace 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., the Rev. M. M. Enders 
pastor. Elda A. Maher, Sec. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 31, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Orwigsburg, Pa., the Rev. C. Elwood 
Huegel pastor. Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 30, in Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, the Rev. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer pastor Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS 
George Gebert, D.D. 


Whereas, Almighty God in His infinite wis- 
dom has called home our beloved friend and 
pastor emeritus, Dr. George Gebert, therefore 
be it resolved that we treasure the memory of 
his life and service among us, and we hereby 
express our esteem for him as a pastor who 
was associated with us over a span of forty- 
eight years. 

That the council of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Tamaqua, Pa., recognizes the ability and the 
devotion with which Dr. Gebert served this 
congregation and the Lutheran Church. 

_That we deeply sympathize with his widow, 
his sons and other members of his family. May 
the Holy Spirit be with them and comfort them. 

Resolved, that this resolution be recorded in 
the minute book of Zion Lutheran Church, that 
a copy be tendered to the family of the de- 
ceased, and that they be published in Tue 
LUTHERAN. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Anderson, D.D., R. Homer, from 200 Langhorne 
Lane, Lynchburg, Va., to 620 Virginia Ave., 
Roanoke, Va. 

Donaldson, W. C., from R. F. D. 1, Hillsboro, 
Ind., to Laotto, Ind. 

Dowler, Hugh, from 327 Quincy St., Pueblo, 
Colo., to 18 Carlisle Place, Pueblo, Colo. 

Senft, Cletus A., from 317 Grayling Ave., Nar- 
berth, Pa., to 196 Woodbine Ave., Narberth, 


Pa. 

TerVehn, H. C., from Temperance, Mich., to 918 
Dustin St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Ziegler, W. D., from 5004 Wellington Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 5325 Addison St., Chicago, Ml. 
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“Your pastor feels that our 
official church paper, “The Lu- 
theran,’ is getting to be a real 
layman’s paper. Articles are 
appearing which every one of 
our councilmen should read. 
Not only councilmen, but all 
members, should read its pages. 
We must become better in- 
formed Christians. This weekly 
will reach your home for only 
four cents a week.” 

From parish paper, Salem 
Church, Minneapolis. 


“In times past I frequently 
have been among the sharp 
critics of ‘The Lutheran.’ I have 
felt that it needed ‘dressing up’ 
with a view to creating reader 
interest. I believe that one 
should be just as ready to praise 
when praise is merited. And I 
do feel that praise is merited. 
The improvement in The Lu- 
theran has been so great, and 
the form in which it now 
reaches its readers is so fme, 
that it merits the enthusiastic 
support of every pastor and 
church worker. It is a Church 
Paper of which we can be just- 
ly proud.” Pee Hi: 


“T think “The Lutheran’ is one 
of the finest church magazines 
I have ever read. It has many 


helpful articles in every issue.” 
Masi S. Bad: 


“For a little over a year I 
have received The Lutheran as 
a gift. In this time it has proved 
to be one of the finest gifts I 
have received, and I am very 
thankful that I am to receive 
‘The Lutheran’ for another 
year.” Mr: Fs Hal. 


“The Lutheran’ is the one 
paper I look forward to. To 
spend one evening each week 
with the great men and women 
of our Church is a great privi- 
lege and benefit; it is next to 
being with them in person.” 

Miss B. L. 


A OE te ek eB en CEC Py I cee a ee a —— - ee 


THE LUTHERAN 


Don’t be alarmed! 


This gun isn’t going to drop any shells on sleepless cities. 
It’s the STARTING GUN in the Church Papers Month Campaign. 


It will fire on October 1st at 12:01 A. M. to rouse the United Lu- 
theran Church to the importance of increasing the subscription 
list of ‘““‘The Lutheran.” 


Be sure your congregation is ready to begin a thorough canvass 
of the membership, so you will reach the modest goal of five per 
cent of your families on the subscription list. 


THE LUTHERAN is the chief means of com- 


munication between the leaders of your Church and you. Coming 
to your home each week, it keeps you informed about the plans, 
problems, and progress of your Church. We couldn’t have a 
UNITED Lutheran Church if we had. no news magazine to convey 
important information swiftly and frequently to the workers 
throughout the Church. 


But “The Lutheran” isn’t getting into enough of the homes of our mem- 
bers. It can’t have its full effectiveness unless it is read by a much larger 
number of the leaders within our congregations. 


October is the month selected for an intensive effort in every 
congregation for increasing the subscription list of “The Lu- 
theran.” Every reader is asked to enlist in this effort. Every con- 
gregation is asked to select one of its organizations or individuals 
to visit the homes of all those who might be persuaded to sub- 
scribe. We must not fail in this simple, clear-cut effort to increase 
the circulation of our valuable paper. 


Liberal commissions are offered on new subscriptions and 
renewals. 


Along with all the daily and weekly papers that make their way 
into the homes of our people, the CHURCH PAPER should be 
found. There should be a Christian testimony on every living 
room table. 


Full information regarding the subscription campaign may be 
secured from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


